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WHERE THE NEGRO STANDS 
IN IOWA 


While a small per cent of the population, the race encounters problems 


here in employment, housing, and public accommodations which 


tend to force it into second class citizenship. 


by WAYNE DeMOUTH and JOAN LIFFRING 


AS THE limelight grows brighter on 
the problems of the Negro in the 
South, it spreads its rays ever north- 
ward. It is not without justification that 
the Southerner points his fingers in re- 
turn at the North asking it to take a 
close look at its own house. 

Since the Negro population of Iowa 
numbers just over 25,000 and is highly 
concentrated in a few cities, the situation 
of this minority in the state is generally 
easy to ignore. Even for the investigator, 
the true facts of the Negro’s place in 
Iowa are difficult to uncover. While 
there are a number of instances of local 
efforts to do something constructive for 
better race relations, the general record 
is not good. From the small towns where 
Negroes are not allowed to live to the 
cities which must absorb the growing 
Negro population, prejudice is wide- 
spread and civil rights violations are 
commonplace. 

The Negro problem, of course, cen- 
ters on a basic unwillingness to accept 





Half-shrouded by the curtain is Eli- 
zabeth Mays, daughter of Mrs. 
Maybelle Gibson of Cedar Rapids, 
symbolizing the Negroes’ situation. 


him as an equal citizen. The specifics 
vary from area to area. In Iowa they 
are focused on employment, housing, 
and public situations in about that or- 
der. But before taking these up, it might 
be well to point out the happier side 
to the Iowa situation. 

Several small towns have gone out of 
their way to hire Negro teachers and 
Negro professional people are finding 
openings that would have seemed im- 
possible a few years ago. Efforts to- 
wards better race understanding make 
the news regularly. This summer Pella 
residents entertained a group of Negro 
children from Harlem in their homes 
and on their farms. Our schools have 
not been segregated, except by housing 
factors. Most important, there is a grow- 
ing recognition of the problem and a 
willingness to do something about it. 

As to the problems—the well-known 
statement, “last hired, first fired,”’ holds 
true for many Iowa Negroes. The Neg- 
ro laborer with a steady job, as well as 
the Negro professional man, meets so 
many obstacles in finding housing that 
it is often easier to buy a Cadillac than 
a house. 

Iowans will become more and more 
conscious of these problems of housing 
and employment as urban renewal pro- 
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jects and freeways tear down the older 
homes and tenements sheltering Negroes 
in cities such as Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, and Waterloo. 


THE EMPLOYMENT PICTURE 


As the competition for jobs increases, 
the Negro minority is at a distinct dis- 
advantage. There are two reasons for 
this: one is the greater number of un- 
skilled laborers; the other is the lower 
seniority ratings among Negroes for 
unionized jobs. Also influencing the em- 
ployment picture for them is the in- 
crease in Negro population. In Iowa 
there has been an increase of 5,662 since 
1950 which is largely attributed to a 
lower death rate by the United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 

Negro leaders have raked some of the 
unions for their unwillingness to give 
Negroes “equal opportunity.” They say 
some of the locals completely contra- 
dict policy set at the national level by 
the AFL-CIO. According to national 
standards, the AFL-CIO is “to encour- 
age all workers without regard to race, 
creed, color or national origin to share 
equally in benefits of union organiza- 
tion.” The United Electrical Workers 
comes under heavy fire. Said one Ne- 
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their national publicity claims they 
are doing a great job for minority 
groups. In Des Moines, it’s practically 
impossible for a Negro to become a 
journeyman electrician.’ 

Another spokesman said that some 
unions have been making a strong ef- 
fort to assure equal opportunities. Two 
of these, he explained, are the carpenters 
and packing house workers unions 

Negroes feel that Des Moines is do- 
ing a good job in providing a fair repre 


sentation of Negroes in public employ- 





ment, such as the police department. 
Said one observer, “Of course, there is 
much work to be done. In some respects, 
we are far ahead of other cities.” 

One Negro described Davenport as a 
city “looking backward over its should- 
er, pleased at the specter of the Nine- 
teenth Century, when thinking of hu- 
man rights.” Asked to explain this, in 
view of the fact that across-the-river 
sister cities, Rock Island and Moline, 
have some Negroes on the police force. 


One replied cryptically, “It is a question 
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Inhabitants of typical slum housing, found here in Waterloo near railroad tracks, 
will be hard-pressed to find shelter they can afford when redevelopment starts 


of whether a community’s institutions 
reflect its thinking or whether the think- 
ing is a product of the institutions.” 

He said “institutions” include the 
community’s schools, churches, press, 
and “all factors which are prime movers 
in shaping public opinion.” 

The status of minority groups in a 
community is more dependent upon em- 
ployment than upon any other single 
factor, the Burlington Self Survey Com- 
mittee discovered. The committee’s in- 
vestigation brought out that manufac- 
turing firms within that city, which rep- 
resent an area of comparatively high 
pay, are divided 50-50 on their willing- 
ness to employ Negroes. There is a con- 
spicuous lack of Negro workers in these 
firms. It also reported the attitudes of 
several firms, (22 per cent), are clearly 
unsympathetic and a general trend to- 
ward accepting Negro workers only in 
the lower job classifications and not ac- 
cepting them in higher ones. The real 
limits to Negro jobs and career oppor- 
tunities seem to lie within this dimen- 
sion was the conclusion. 

Muscatine with an estimated 100 Ne- 
groes has Negro men employed by local 
industries and a number of women do- 
ing housework. Only one man owns a 
trucking business and another is pro- 
prietor of a car-washing establishment. 

Speaking up for his race at the organ- 
izational meeting of the Cedar Rapids 
Council on Human Relations last spring, 
Cecil Reed, respected neighbor of whites 
and successful businessman (he owns a 
floor finishing business), member of 


Street scene in Waterloo shows some of Negroe’s homes in an older area where dirt streets become mud holes in rainy weather. 
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Kiwanis Club, said “few Negroes are 
able to obtain jobs as clerks in retail 
stores or as firemen or policemen. Pro- 


fessionally trained Negroes do not lo- 
cate in Cedar Rapids, partly because of 
housing difficulties. Restrictions in the 
employment market are a source of dis- 
couragement to Negro youth and should 
be removed in order to improve the wel- 
fare of the Negro population and the 
city as a whole. 

Robert C. Armstrong, president of 
Armstrongs, Cedar Rapids, was the first 
downtown store owner in the city to 
hire Negroes back in the early 1940's. At 
present, fourteen Negroes work in 
the stockroom, ready-to-wear, marking 
room, bookkeeping, and unit control. A 
member of the board of St. Luke’s 
Methodist Hospital, Armstrong has been 
instrumental in opening hospital em- 
ployment to Negroes. 

Economics is closely related with Des 
Moines publisher and attorney, J. B. 
Morris’ thinking about race questions 
also. He feels that what the Negro 
needs most is the opportunity to make 
a good living for himself and his family. 

“It’s all well and good for the real 
estate interest to say that there is plen- 
ty ot housing available, that we don’t 
need any federally financed public 
housins. Probably we do have a lot of 
dwelling space in Des Moines not be- 
ing usec, but the point is that we don’t 
have Negroes who can afford to pay 
the price for the housing available. It 
takes a good income to pay between $65 
and $100 a month for a house or apart- 


ment. More than most Negroes can af- 
ford to pay,” he declared. 


A LOOK AT HOUSING 


Alongside employment stands the e- 
qually complex problem of housing for 
the Negro. With the urban renewal and 
redevelopment programs underway in 
cities and the construction of super 
highways and freeways, the Negroes’ 
shelter has become an acute and des- 
perate necessity since they have been 
segregated largely in the areas affected 
by these projects—namely the slums. 

Des Moines has made the most pro- 
gress in the state under its workable 
program which would use community, 
private, and federal funds to accomplish 
its avowed goal. Housing integration 
has been dogged and plodding but con- 
tinues there. Five years ago the city was 
virtually 100 per cent segregated. Today 
at least eight families have moved into 
what had been all-white neighborhoods. 

All except two of the moves were 
completed without incident. In one case, 
a cross of hay was burned in the yard 
of a Negro; a crude warning sign was 
painted on the house of the other. These 
incidents were believed to be the work 
of sub-intellects engaged in “Hate’’ tac- 
tics. The damage was perhaps off-set by 
the open concern and friendship shown 
by white neighbors, embarrassed over 
the actions. 

The Negroes are of the same econo- 
mic and educational levels as their white 
neighbors, too. Four of the eight family 
heads are professional people; one is a 





businessman; the others are skilled la- 
borers. 

A Negro family moving into a neigh- 
borhood has not proved an occasion for 
panic selling, nor has it become the 
“blockbuster” that integrationists fear. 

Said an official of the Des Moines 
Committee on Integrated Housing, “At 
first there were a lot of pressures, partic- 
ularly from some real estate people, to 
turn the areas where Negroes moved in 
into all-colored areas.” 

He said that usually residents in the 
neighborhood are more rational and 
calm than outsiders. 

One of the committee chided real es- 
tate brokers: “There remains some un- 


willingness among real estate brokers 
to accept the listing from owners in all- 
white neighborhoods who make it clear 
they want the opportunity to buy open 





Negroes occupy this tiny Waterloo home. 


Low-paid workers in search of fun and refreshment patronize supper club, one of few open to and run by Negroes in Waterloo. 
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Outstanding Negro family includes men and women shown on these pages. Dr. Percy 
G. Harris who grew up near supper club (p.5) chose Cedar Rapids for his practice. 


Originally from Alabama, Dr. Warren Nash lives in Waterloo. He and Dr. Harris 
married sisters, daughters of Mrs. Lily Furgerson, teacher and physician's widow. 





to all qualified buyers, Negro or white. 
hood, realtors become over-zealous about 
Once there are Negroes in the neighbor- 
trying to sell to Negroes.” The effect of 
tactics of this sort, of course, is to per- 
petuate housing segregation. 

Des Moines’ big test is yet to come. 
A multi-million dollar freeway and ur- 
ban renewal project will cut a wide 
swath across the city. Hundreds of fam- 
ilies will be uprooted and spilled over 
the city. Their relocation will be a chal- 
lenge. Many of these come from eroded 
parts of the city. They are in income 
groups where renting available housing 
is prohibitive, even if white owners 
would rent to Negroes. 

To guide the path toward integration 
in the urban renewal areas where homes 
will be built, the city council passed 
the following ordinance: ‘“Non-discrim- 
ination clauses shall be included in all 
deeds, leases, and contracts which the 
city proposes to enter into with respect 
to the sale, lease, sub-lease—in an urban 
renewal project. The non-discrimination 
clauses shall run with the land.” 

There are about 700 families involved 
in the various stages of planning for 
urban renewal. Studies by the urban 
renewal board show that there are few 
acceptable accommodations for minority 
groups. 

A survey to find 400 family units 
showed there were only 120 rentals 
available in the price range that the 
displaced person could afford to pay. 
Only fourteen of the property owners 
would rent to Negroes. Many of the 
Negroes were unable to pay more than 
$50 a month for rent. 

The Des Moines Home Builders As- 
sociation has pledged that it “would as- 
sume the responsibility of developing 
both rental and sales housing.” 

An enabling act which will allow fed- 
eral funds to be used for housing in 
Iowa was passed by the Iowa Assembly 
in the 1961 session and should clear 
some of the impediments to providing 
satisfactory housing for low income 
groups, one of the city’s toughest prob- 
lems of the future. 

Des Moines is not the only city in 
Iowa with housing problems. A state- 
wide survey of housing discrimination 
against non-whites was conducted by the 
Governor’s Commission of Human Re- 
lations. The report was completed early 
this year, just before the commission 
was dissolved. 

The report labeled Council Bluff’s 
real estate policies as “very discrimina- 
tory” and claimed that the effect of in- 
terstate highway construction on hous- 
ing will be to put the “non-whites in 
ghettos by themselves.” 





















































At Marshalltown, with more than 
1,000 non-whites, the report said that 
“generally sales are expected to occur 
within certain areas of the city, although 
no overt pressure is obvious However, 
in case of a matter of demand of speci- 
fic housing, it is believed that many 
sections of the city would be out-of- 
bounds for non-white buyers.” 
At Oskaloosa, the report 
“official” real estate 


revealed 
that there is no 
policy for Negroes “but no broker will 
lease or sell in an all-white community.” 

The non-whites in Burlington live “in 
a special section, but there ar+ many 
scattered throughout the city. Burling- 
ton has an estimated 600 Negroes.” 

Fort Madison’s nearly 500 non-whites, 
according to the report, live along the 
railroad tracks or near the river. “White 
population will protest if non-white at- 
tempts to buy elsewhere.” 

Sanitary conditions in Waterloo’s Ne- 
gro area, another segregated section 
containing 5,000 people, are questionable 
since there arc a number of outdoor 
toilets, backyard wells, and dirt streets 
which become a bog of mud in rainy 
seasons. These typical slum conditions 
can be found in the other cities too. 
Through the years, Waterloo’s Negro 
population has fluctuated with the open- 
ing and closing of work for the un- 
skilled laborer in the packing plant, 
tractor factory, and railroad. Conse- 
quently there is a large transient group, 
mainly immigrants from the south, who 
need housing periodically. 

Analysis of Negro housing in Burling- 
ton by the Self Survey Committee re- 
vealed the common patterns of segre- 
gation and restriction in renting and 
buying. At least 25 per cent of the dwel- 
lings studied were grouped as substan- 
dard. 

Construction of a new post office 
in the Cedar Rapids Negro area empha- 
sized the imminent problems of urban 
renewal for the Cedar Rapids Council. 
Most Negroes affected by this have been 
shown homes in areas scheduled for 
later—just postponing 
the resettlement situation—and_ these 
have been dilapidated, needing much re- 
pair. 

For three and one-half years, Wilburt 
Mitchell, who works as a laborer at 
Pennick and Ford and runs a window 
and wall washing business on the side, 


urban renewal 


has attempted to buy a larger house in 
Cedar Rapids. He first tried to find an 
older home in an apartment house 
neighborhood near the Allis Chalmers 
plant but white residents phoned pro- 
tests to Mitchell and condemned the 
realtors. Mitchell decided he didn’t want 
to live where he wasn’t wanted even 
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Another family member, Betty Jean Furgerson, serves as a Girl Scout official in 


Buchanan and Fayette counties. She recently returned from a tour of Europe. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lee Furgerson make their home with his mother. A native of India, 
Penny Furgerson works as a pharmacist, and her husband runs own radio-tv service. 
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Best known Negro in Muscatine is prob- 


ably Dr. Alice Thompson, chiropodist 


for forty years. She is also beautician. 


J. B. Morris, Des Moines, is an attorney. He personally 
publishes The lowa Bystander, a very influential news- 


paper which circulates among lowa's colored people. 
















































































though the home owner was willing to 
sell to him. A man on the northwest 
side of the city was willing to sell a 
large lot. He paid down on the land and 
looked forward to the prospect of a 
large yard, sky, and trees. Soon the 
phone started ringing, the land owner : ' 
demanded to be able to return the down ee ¢ 

payment. Pressure from an engineering ' eo 
firm and fear of vandalism while the 7 
house was under construction changed 
his mind. He sold the land back to the 
owner at a profit to himself and a law- 
yer who in Mitchell’s opinion charged 
double the fee he first quoted. Mitchell 
is determined to have better housing for 
his family. Learning from their exper- 
iences, Mrs. Mitchell hopes to help 
others avoid some of the same hazards 
and has started a telephone service for 
those owners willing to sell to Negroes 





and another list of those Negroes need- 
ing to buy. 


EVERYDAY LIVING PROBLEMS 


pores 


In addition to housing and employ- 
ment, the Negro faces unabashed bigo- 
try and discrimination in Iowa as he 
deals with public situations. A report 
by the U. S. Civil Rights Commission 


termed discrimination against Negroes - : 
6 Robert Armstrong talks with clerk, Mrs. Earl Carr, and author, Ilka Chase. First 


in Iowa a “very discouraging picture.” ' : 
; downtown Cedar Rapids businessman to hire Negroes, he works against discrimination. 


And this despite Iowa’s law which 
reads: “Vol. II Code of Iowa-1958, 
(Chapter 735.1) “Civil Rights Defined. 
All persons within this state shall be 
entitled to the full and equal enjoyment 
of the accommodations, advantages, 
facilities, and privileges of inn, restau- 
rants, chop-houses, eating houses, lunch 
counters, and all other places where re- 
freshments are served, public convey- 
ances, barber shops, bathhouses, theatres, 
and all other places of amusement.” 
The law even provides for punishment 
of the law’s violation by a fine not to 
exceed $100 or imprisonment in the 
county jail not to exceed thirty days. 

In its report, the Commission claimed 
that barbershops are “‘practically unan- 
imous” in refusing to serve Negroes. It 
said that most larger hotels will accom- 
modate Negroes, but only under certain 
conditions, making it difficult for them 
to get a room in the best hotels and 
motels. Restaurants will serve them, the 
report continued, but most of the time 
service is poor and the colored person is 
humiliated to the extent that he does not 
return. 

In Clinton, the report noted not much 
discrimination with the exception of 
barbershops. Clinton Negroes appear 
satisfied with their living conditions. 

The housing situation is excellent and 
most of the restaurants and hotels and rity 
other public places serve Negroes in 


Respected Fayette County farmer and horse breeder, Frank Dixon shown with his son, 
Vincent, and one of their famous Tennessee walking horses, wanted to attend college 
to study music, was discouraged by lack of teaching opportunities open to Negroes. 
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Wilburt Mitchell discusses problem with NAACP committee in Cedar Rapids. 
Seated are Mrs. Emmett Collins and Mrs. Russell Nash, active workers in group. 









































Jesse Andersons attend Cedar Rapids Council of Human Relations. Couple whose 
former home was on post office site had to buy house scheduled for redevelopment. 


Sioux City, but barbershops refuse to 
give them service. 

Some Waterloo restaurants and tav- 
erns refuse service to Negroes, according 
to the report, but barbershops surpris- 
ingly have “never questioned’’ serving 
them. Negroes here have complained to 
the Urban Renewal board from time to 
time. 

Council Bluffs’ better hotels, some 
restaurants, and barbershops do not ca- 
ter to Negroes. While Marshalltown 
shows little discrimination, if any, prac- 
ticed by restaurants and hotels, barber- 
shops won’t cut Negroes’ hair. 

Strangely, the refusal of white barbers 
to cut the hair of Negroes has come to 
symbolize the Iowa Negroes’ plight as 
at least somewhat of a second-class citi- 
zen. Negro bitterness over being refused 
a personal service has smoldered for a 
long time. The controversy erupted, 
however, when John M. Klein, a mem- 
ber of the Governor's Commission on 
Human Relations, reported that a Bur- 
lington Negro was unable to get a hair- 
cut from a white barber. This incident 
helped bring it to the attention of the 
Iowa Assembly which considered the 
problem in committee. 

The vagaries of the Iowa legislature 
prevented passage of other legislation 
which focuses on civil rights during the 
past session. 

Civil rights proponents are still push- 
ing for legislation that will: Prohibit 
discrimination in housing and employ- 
ment including establishment of a Fair 
Employment Practice Commission; and 
provide an adequately financed and 
staffed state wide commission that will 
assist in enforcement of such laws, if 
enacted, and coordinate activities of hu- 
man rights agencies. 

A statewide committee on human 
rights was founded by Governor Hers- 
chel Loveless. The volunteer group 
worked without pay in conducting hear- 
ing and investigations. Governor Nor- 
man Erbe has continued the practice 
with a recently named civil rights com- 
mittee. 

Besides barbershops, hotels and mo- 
tels have come under sporadic but fre- 
quent fire from Negroes who have been 
refused service. Although both the Iowa 
Motel Court Association and Hotel As- 
sociation have voiced vigorous objection 
to discrimination among its members, 
the fact remains that many Iowa hotels 
and motels turn away Negroes. 

In a letter to Des Moines city offi- 
cials, Walter Greene, field representa- 
tive for the Fair Employment Practices 
Commission in Michigan, said he visited 
“one motel after another and was re- 
fused service where there were vacancy 
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signs.” He added that “we have advised 
our friends to avoid Iowa as they would 
Mississippi when traveling. We found, 
ironically, clean hospitality in most of 
the west coast and great plain states.” 

Discrimination cropped up in_ the 
widely circulated “Okoboji Beach’’ let- 
ter, a mimeographed, illustrated promo- 
tion of a development of the East Oko- 
boji Lakeshore Corporation. The letter 
advertised ‘“waterfront properties,” “re- 
creational area,’ “cottage sites,” and 
“sports haven.” The final sentence in 
a paragraph outlining the recreational 
opportunities asserts, “this property is 
restricted to the white race.” 

To their credit, many who received 
the letters immediately turned them over 
to the Governor's Commission which 
drafted a resolution declaring that such 








Migration From Small Towns 
To Metropolitan Areas 


Before World War II, numer- 
ous small communities in sou- 
thern and central Iowa had large 
Negro populations, although few 
are left in these towns today. 

In Keosauqua, for instance, the 
Negro population at one time to- 
taled nearly 400—mostly employ- 
ed as laborers and domestic help. 
At present there is only one Negro 
family in the community, whose 
population is now 1,101. 

Several small communities 
which were mining centers were 
almost completely Negro, but they 
are now “ghost towns.” Buxton, 
near Eddyville, was nearly 100 
per cent Negro just before World 
War I. The colored people had 
been brought to Iowa when coal 
mines opened. Wages were good 
because the men participated in 
the movement underway at the 
time to organize workers. Buxton 
flourished until 1924, when the 
mines shut down. Another town, 
now nearly deserted, was Zook- 
spur, near Madrid. It, too, was a 
mining center. 

Until recent years, former Ne- 
gro residents of many of these 
small communities would gather 
for annual reunions. They would 
return from Des Moines, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago, 
and the larger cities where all had 
found employment. They would 
play softball, have foot races, hire 
a carnival, and reminisce about 
former days. 











“restrictive covenants are unenforceable 
under the law.” The resolution contin- 
ued, “Under current and controlling 
Supreme Court decisions, so-called ‘re- 
stricted covenants for this purpose are 
completely unenforceable in either state 
or federal courts... .’.” 

Observed the commission, “We are 
stating this opinion because we believe 
unless the public is informed about the 
unenforceability of such convenants, the 
effect of advertisements may contribute 
to their perpetuation, even by those to 
whom they are offensive in principle.” 

There are other blights, sometimes 
found in strange places. For example, 
an eastern Iowa newspaper refuses to 
run pictures of a Negro bride-elect. The 
newspaper lacked even the courtesy to 
reply to the Human Rights Commis- 
sion’s routine query on the newspaper’s 
policy. 

Integration brings emotional reactions 
which sometimes explode in the form of 
desperate “crank’”’ letters, frequently to 
white leaders, occasionally to influential 
Negroes. 

Forms of so-called hate literature fly 
about in Iowa like starlings in a barn 
loft. The material comes mostly from 
outside Iowa. A pamphlet accompanied 
by an unsigned cover letter from the 
Arkansas Minute-Men, of Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, is typical. Garishly illustrated, 
the pamphlet’s copy whines and frets 


its appeal to assert ‘white supremacy.” 
Mailings follow no special pattern, but 
literate segments of the population use 
them as a source of mirth. 

As the Cedar Rapids Council learned 
Negroes who lose incentive, get feelings 
of inferiority and inadequacy become a 
wasted people; often leading to juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime. Sociolo- 
gists add that in the long run slums 
and wasted people become expensive 
to society as a whole with crime, aid 
to dependent children, medical care bills 
going to the taxpayer. 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People with 2,000 
members in Iowa recognizes a growing 
awareness and concern by Iowans to the 
problems confronting the Negro and in 
recent years the development of a friend- 
lier and warmer relationship. The crea- 
tion of several new human relations 
commissions has been a positive step in 
the right direction, notably those in Des 
Moines, Cedar Rapids, and Burlington. 
Many citizens agree with the NAACP 
and think that the best hope for pro- 
gress lies in strong councils studying 
and acting to promote human rights. 

Edward Shelton, executive secretary 
of the Des Moines commission, bluntly 
puts it: “If we can’t prove social justice 
in Iowa within the framework of dem- 
ocratic processes, we can’t do it in Afri- 


ca and Asia.” > 





Edward Shelton of Des Moines Commission on Human Rights addresses Cedar 
Rapids’ council. Behind is Ed Sears, retired telephone executive, council president. 
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Art Fair on 


a Country Lawn 


Photos by JIM SHAFFER 


MATEUR artists numbering in the 
A thousands and including such fa- 
mous names as former President Eisen- 
hower sparked a revival in art which 
has led to the formation of many clubs 
whose main objective is to give its mem- 
bers incentive to paint or draw 

Such a club is the Anamosa Paint ‘n 
Palette Club. Organized in 1955 under 
Harold 


studio and 


the direction of the late Mrs 


t maintained 


y over a store in Stone City, made 
famous by Grant Wood's “Stone City 


In 1959, the Club moved its head- 
quarters to Antioch school which Artist 
Wood attended for four years beginning 
in 1897. Members of the Club have now 
established an exhibit and memorial stu- 
dio in that school in honor of Wood. 

In addition to the 200 paintings creat- 
ed by the twenty-three club members on 
exhibit, there are many reproductions 
of works by Grant Wood. Each year the 
group holds an open house and outdoor 
show that last summer drew almost one 


thousand spectators. 








New paintings by Anamosa Paint '’n’ Palette Cl 


Interested spectator contemplates the paintings a 


‘ 


attract hundreds of visitors to its traditional open air exhibit held on Antioch school grounds. Still life receives dubious acceptance. 


thought{ul manner. Pair of paintings by same amateur artist catches attention of art patron who stoops to give them closer examination. 
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VERY December between 7,000 and 
8,000 Iowa gunners, armed with 
shotguns that fire rifled slugs, blanket | 
the likely spots in the state, questing for 
deer. Tremendous over-abundance of the 
animals in the past few years has made | 
our state a hunter’s paradise. This year 
8,000 deer permits have been allowed. 
The season runs December 16, 17, and 
18. 
Exciting, invigorating, and confusing, 
a deer hunt is often difficult to describe, 
once the action is past history. Dr. 
Clinton E. Berryhill, a Bremer County | 
physician, is an ardent nimrod and also 
an expert in total recall. He tells in de- | 
tail of an exciting three-day sortie into | 
the cornfields, timberland, and the win- 
| 
| 


St ae ep = wie ter brush of Central Iowa. Here is Dr. 
le Berryhill’s account. 


Hunting party of Dr. Berryhill is aco with portion of their rage bg of deer. 








My gun was getting heavy as I 
trudged through the brush and scrub 
scrub timber on the last day of deer 
season. A few yards to my left was a 
winding little river. To my right I | 
caught an occasional glimpse of a hunt- 
ing companion, struggling through the 
timber a hundred yards away. Suddenly 
four big deer materialized right in front 

4 group of lowa hunters nearly make of me. They looked four feet tall as the : 
; brown bodies leaped through the brush 
and over deadfalls, crossing to my right. 
their limit on a three-day hunt I caught a glimpse of at least one fine 
: rack of horns. I raised my gun and be- 
gan to shoot. 
. , I was using the same gun I use for 
for plentiful. but elusive deer. ducks and Fd ptt gr teri but 
the shells were different, and I was 
hunting in Iowa. For nine years now, | 
Iowa has had a deer hunting season. It 
ranges from two to five days and is lim- 
ited to residents only. A pre-set number 
of licenses are sold, generally about 
7,000 or 8,000. Also a couple of thou- 
sand farmers take advantage of the law 
which permits them to hunt their own 





by Dr. CLINTON BERRYHILL land without a license. Hunting is with 
rifled shotgun slugs only, in 10 to 20 
gauge. 


White tail deer were virtually extinct 
in Iowa fifty years ago. (Mule deer 
never were common and have not come 
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back.) Fifteen or twenty years ago the 
white tails began to return. Several 
factors account for this. The pioneers 
settled in timbered areas to be close 
to wood and water. Modern farming 
has completely reversed this trend and 
the timber is largely abandoned, most 
of it reverting to wilderness. The old 
breed of farmers who lived off the land 
has largely disappeared. The modern 
mechanized farmers ignore the deer. 
Many of them don’t even own a gun. 

Poaching has ceased to be respectable 
Public cooperation has made effective 
game management possible. Other local 
factors are Wisconsin’s ridiculous “bucks 
only” law and the comparatively early 
deer hunting seasons in Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. These factors combine to 
drive deer into Iowa in substantial num- 
bers. 

Iowa deer are big and tasty. I recall 
hearing recently that an Iowa deer holds 
one of the Boone and Crockett Club 
records. Iowa could support 100 times 
as many deer as we have but they would 
live off farm crops. Our deer hunting 
season is virtually a “predator control” 
program. We shoot deer of any age, 
either sex, and try to keep the herd cut 
down to size. However, it seems we only 
scatter them around and cause them to 
reproduce faster. 

After eight open seasons the herd is 
bigger than ever. The comparatively 
small herd means the deer are big and 
well-fed. Death from disease or starva- 
tion is virtually unknown. Buck fawns 
grow spikes the first year and doe fawns 
breed the first year. Yearling bucks 
weigh 150 pounds and have two or three 
points on each side. Two-year-olds are 
full-grown, often with very good racks. 

For the past three years, I have gone 
hunting with Virgil, Eugene, and Lavern 
Matthias. Each fall we join forces with 
seven or eight nimrods from a neighbor- 
ing town and organize a deer hunt. Last 
year we had three days, December 17 to 
19, from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.. Our favorite 
spots are our own secrets but none of us 
has to travel more than thirty or forty 
miles. Art Kuhrt and I were assigned 
to stand at the end of the drive, the 
first and only time in the three day 


season that I drew that assignment. We 
hauled eight “drivers” to their positions 
and then returned to our stands. At that 
point the timber was only 150 yards 
wide. The deer have a disconcerting 
habit of breaking out of the timber far 
back from the standers and circling wide 
to get past them. To guard against that 
I took a stand near the edge. Art got 
into position on the main deer run, 
about 100 yards deeper into the timber. 
Paul Henkle showed up a few minutes 
late and joined Art. 

It was about 8:15 when we got into 
position and the drivers had been in the 
woods about fifteen minutes. I got into 
a comfortable position and settled down 
to watch the birds and squirrels for a 
while. I have never had much trouble 
sitting still at a deer stand. The first 
ten minutes are the worst. If you can 
sit still for ten minutes, you can sit 
still for an hour. Our standers rarely 
have to wait longer than that. 

At about nine o'clock a movement in 
the brush caught my attention, 150 
yards away a deer was casually moving 
around. It disappeared again and I 
steeled myself for action. For several 
minutes there was no sign. Then abrupt- 
ly five deer were trotting down the main 
trail more than 100 yards from my 
stand but directly toward Art. There 
was an agonizing silence for many sec- 
onds while I watched the deer. Finally 
Paul and Art cut loose with a terrific 
barrage. As the echoes died away I could 
hear them shouting and see them run- 
ning, and I soon realized they were 
trying to run down a cripple. 

I decided to run up the edge of the 
timber to cut the cripple off if it head- 
ed for the outside. About that time I 
realized two big deer were coming along 
the same trail as the first five and run- 
ning right up behind Art. I hollered my 
head off, partly to alert Art. He didn't 
seem to hear me, and just as I thought 
the deer would run right past him, he 
opened fire again. Then the drivers ap- 
peared; they had been only 100 yards 
behind the last deer. We walked together 
up to where Art was dressing one of the 
last deer, a big doe. The cripple had es- 
caped into heavy timber. We gloated 


over the doe for a few minutes. It is 
always a good omen to get a deer on the 
first drive. At least we knew we would 
not be skunked. 

After a brief council of war we decid- 
ed to take the next patch of timber in 
the reverse direction, driving back to 
where Art had shot the doe. We had 
just chased six deer into that patch and 
one of them was wounded. Since there 
was no snow, we couldn’t trail the crip- 
ple. Eight of us walked up through the 
timber while three waited at the end. 
We soon started seeing deer, but they 
scattered. Over near the right side one 
man saw the cripple and hit it again 
but it slipped out to the right into an- 
other patch of timber. At one end the 
man on the left side saw a deer stand- 
ing in an open field. Deer like to do 
that. They run and let the line go 
past and then come back in. Our flank 
man threw two slugs at this deer and 
chased it back into the net. As it came 
out the end, a stander turned him back 
with a slug which broke its shoulder 
and lodged in the lower lung. 

While I could hear the shooting, I 
didn’t know what was going on. I was 
coming along the riverbank when this 
wounded deer dashed out of the brush 
on the opposite side and started across 
the ice. It was 100 yards ahead of me 
but a wide open shot. I fired twice and 
missed both times and as the deer start- 
ed into the brush on my side of the 
river I thought he would escape. How- 
ever, Paul Henkle was there waiting 
and anchored him with a neck shot. It 
was a big yearling buck with good 
horns. I dressed the carcass while the 
rest of the drivers were moving out to 
the end. 

It wasn’t eleven o'clock yet, but we 
could just as well have quit then. We 
combed the patch of timber on the right 
flank in an unsuccessful search for the 
cripple and then made three more long 
drives. We saw some deer but nobody 
got any good shots. 

On Sunday morning three new hunt- 
ers joined the party, and we started a 
three mile drive in new territory. Be- 
fore we had covered half a mile a single 
shot boomed out in the timber to my 
right. One of the drivers had bagged 
another yearling buck with an expert 
neck shot. About a mile farther on 
“Seven-Shot Bob” Walters cut loose 
over on the right flank with his Model 
12 Winchester. We learned later that 
the first two shots missed, the third 
shot dropped the deer but it got up and 
ran again, and the last four all missed. 
As the echoes died away, the deer lay 
down and died with one hole dead-cen- 
ter through its lungs. This one was 
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asses of deer from rugged timberland to waiting pickup truck. 





another prize—a fine yearling buck. 

It took a while to organize at the end 
of the first drive as we had to carry out 
the two deer. Presently we hit the tim- 
ber again and this time I had heavy 
woods all the way. Near the end, I 
jumped a deer in thick underbrush. It 
was a big deer but I couldn’t see horns 
and I couldn't get a shot. A shot caused 
one of the other drivers and me to hus- 
tle ahead where we found Big Jim 
Lahman, who had joined the hunt that 
morning. He was running around trying 
to follow a blood trail. The big buck 
had gone past him like a streak and he 
had hit it at least once. 

The buck slipped around the end of 
our drive and headed down a little 
creek which had only a fringe of timber. 
Nobody got off a shot. He passed about 
200 yards from our end men, but was 
in line with farmsteads so they didn't 
shoot. 

We acted quickly to move a crew 
down the creek ahead of the deer, forc- 
ing him back into our own territory. 
This time we organized more carefully 
and got all our manpower into action. 
To prevent any confusion or misunder- 
standing, it was explained that the cars 
would be waiting at the end of the two 
miles and anyone who got lost or side- 
tracked should head for that point. 

Before we manuevered half a mile 
I began to worry. The strip of timber 
was so narrow that only two of us, 
Big Jim and I were in it and going 
slow. The other hunters were on the 
wings, three on my left and four on 
Big Jim’s right. The three on my left 
were jogging along together like a bunch 
of girls just off the schoolbus, 300 yards 
to my left front, leaving a gap. 

The timber was narrow but thick 
and choked with waist-high weeds and 
innumerable brush piles left from past 
logging operations. Just then the deer 
leaped up in front of Big Jim and cross- 
ed ahead of me. I could see blood on 
his head and I swore I could hear him 
grunt as he jumped the brush piles. 
Jim shot once and I banged away five 
times as the deer came around me in a 
semicircle. None of the shots touched 
him. He squirted straight out the side, 
behind the three men on my left, scur- 
rying off cross country. They fired a 
seventeen shot salute at 200 yards as 
he went past, but they could just as well 
have used firecrackers. I double-timed 
after the deer on the off-chance that he 
might be in a dying condition or that 
the whole party might swing over and 
try to run him down. After running half 
a mile I stopped. The rest of the hunters 
had stayed on course, obviously plan- 
ning to push straight on through to the 





cars and then try to get ahead of the 
deer again. 

I had walked twenty miles the day 
before and ten miles that morning, run- 
ning the last half mile, I had just missed 
a big buck five times at fifty yards and 
I was a mile and a half from the cars. 
I felt sick. That was the low point of 
the entire hunt. 

The deer had been seen to go into 
another lightly timbered creek bottom. 
We went three miles up this creek and 
walked in to meet the animal. We jump- 
ed him in about five minutes. Five or 
six hunters took shots at him and final- 
ly Big Jim got a close shot and hit him 
in the head. It had been quite a chase. 
We had jumped that deer four times 
in four hours, chased him seven miles, 
and shot at him forty-five times. His 
only wounds were the original shot 
which only nicked his nose and the 
finishing shot, both fired by Jim Lah- 
man. It was a big three-year-old buck. 
One slug had gone through his horns, 
breaking a point off each side. 

Since we had started that little creek 
we stuck with it for two miles. Then a 
small doe came out at a corner, got past 
the stander, and frisked into big timber. 
This was territory we had worked ear- 
lier in the day but we formed a drive, 
and two drivers snapped a shot at the 
doe but she moved out ahead of us. 
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It was almost 3:30 then and most of 
us were ready to quit. However Lavern 
talked us into going after the little doe 
once more. We had hardly started when 
I spotted the deer ahead of me in the 
timber and started shooting. About ten 
seconds later I heard five closely spaced 
shots on the opposite side of the sec- 
tion, followed by silence, then a volley 
of firing. That is an encouraging sound 
and I was not surprised when I emerged 
from the timber and saw several hun- 
ters standing around a dead deer. But, 
all out of range. While the deer stood 
there, Virgil Matthias ran forward to 
plug a gap in the line. When the deer 
finally headed for the timber Ray Stein- 
berg and Eugene opened fire at long 
range. Virgil had the only decent shot, 
a long one, as the running deer entered 
the timber eighty yards away but the 
deer dropped. The shot struck about 
halfway back on the body about three 
inches under the skin of the back. It 
wasn't deep enough to fracture the 
spine but it paralyzed the deer long 
enough for Virgil and Eugene to bull- 
dog him. I dressed the deer and the 
day’s hunt was ended. We never did 
figure where the little doe went and 
didn’t especially care. Our score for the 
day was four fine bucks. Anything we 
got the last day of the season would be 


considered a nice bonus by the crew. 

Twelve hunters showed up for the 
last day. We began with a two and a 
half mile drive, ten men walking. We 
were almost to the end and thinking the 
drive was a dud when shots began to 
ring out up ahead. One of the standers 
had shot a big doe who had stuck her 
head out of the timber 100 yards away. 
He had killed her with one shot 
through the neck, the best shot of the 
entire hunt. 

I dressed the deer and we moved on 
into the next drive. This one was really 
lively. Nearing the end of the drive a 
herd of five deer moved out the side 
into an open field. A farmer was hunt- 
ing there but was afraid to shoot be- 
cause he knew he would be shooting 
awfully close to our line of drivers. He 
did scare the deer though and split them 
up. One ran out the end of the timber 
and about the time she was being shot 
by one of the standers the other four 
loomed up in front of me like a herd of 
cattle. 

I shot three times. So did the man on 
my right and so did the man on his 
right. A yearling doe dropped and I put 
my tag on her but I’m pretty sure I 
never touched her. By then we were 
running out of tags. I again dressed the 
animal (I was getting a reputation as a 
fast man with a knife) and we pulled 
her to the road. With the one the stand- 
er had just shot we had three for the 
day and it was not yet 11 o'clock. It was 
beginning to snow very hard, and was 
slippery underfoot. We decided to re- 
peat the original drive we had made 
opening morning. 

It was a miserable business. We had 
walked about twenty miles each on Sat- 
urday and Sunday and ten or a dozen 
miles that morning. It was snowing so 
hard we couldn't see fifty feet, and our 
coats and feet were sopping wet. Even 
so, one of the drivers managed to get 
a yearling buck on that drive. There was 
enough snow for trailing now, and we 
found where three deer had circled wide 
around their stand. Lavern and Eugene 
took up the trail and by 2:30 had the 
deer cornered in an isolated patch of 
timber. Most of the hunters lined up to 
drive out the deer while Eugene and La- 
vern headed for the far end to take 
stands. At the crucial moment their sta- 
tion wagon slipped into some snow-hid- 
den ruts and stalled and they had to 
run to get into position. Lavern stopped 
short in case the deer tried to break back 
across open fields while Eugene legged 
it all the way to the end. He didn’t 
really make it in time but by some fast 
and fortunate shooting he killed a year- 
ling doe as the deer went out ahead of 
























































Virgil Matthias displays a perfect rack. 


him. By the time the hunters had as- 
sembled and the deer was dressed it was 
3:30. Lavern hit the trail again but 
time ran out and left him with an un- 
filled license for the first time in several 
years. 

Ten of us had been on the hunt from 
start to finish and five others took part 
from time to time. We bagged eleven 
deer, six bucks and five does, no fawns. 
We crippled one which probably died, 
ironically it was the first deer hit. As 
near as I can count we fired about 135 
shots at deer. Personally I fired sixteen 
shots and probably never scored a hit. 

It was by far our best year. Usually 
we fill about half our licenses. We had 
so many deer ‘hat Jim Lahman took his 
home whole and we gave another whole 
deer to a farmer who controls much of 
our favorite territory. 

We hung nine carcasses in a cold 
garage, to be cut up after they had 
aged two or three weeks. We dress the 
deer immediately when they fall, and at 
the end of each day we haul them to our 
“chill room” and skin them. The man 
who shot the deer can claim the hide 
and horns and the meat is divided up. 

Most of us look forward eagerly from 
one deer season to the next. We hunt 
two or three days, cut up the deer; then 
celebrate with a ‘deer hunter’s dance,” 
and big feed of deer stew. Immediately 
we start to make plans for the next 
year's hunt. > 
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The Petrified Forests 





Under Iowa Sod 


Scientific tests on wood remnants show 


that forests of spruce, hemlock, larch, and fir 


by HAL JOHNSON 


Lush coniferous forests like those shown in artist's sketch once covered lowa. 
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covered the state thousands of years ago. 


OR thousands of years the prairie 
lands of Iowa kept their secret, 
buried deep and secure beneath the thick 
grass sod. Indian cultures thrived. Sioux, 
Sac, Fox, Ioway, and Omaha tepees and 
campfires dotted the grasslands. Painted 
red warriors, topped by feathers from 
the golden eagle, rode their war ponies 
against the white hordes pushing west. 
But the secret still lay hidden as a mod- 
ern civilization blossomed to maturity. 
Then, in 1949, Dr. Wayne Scholtes, 
now an Iowa State University soil scien- 
tist, but then with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, stumbled on 
the weathered remains of a tree stick- 
ing from the bank of Clear Creek, a 
sliver of water winding its way through 
Story County. 

Dr. Scholtes curiously excavated the 
wood and decided to find out what sort 
of material he had found. He took his 
find to Dr. Dwight Bensend, professor 
of forestry at Iowa State University. Dr. 
Bensend made slides of the wood, 
studied its internal structure and came 
up with an identity. The wood was 
hemlock. But no hemlock grows native- 
ly in Iowa—today! 

If the wood was a relic from the 
past, a clue to another era, the tool 
needed to find the answer was avail- 
able. Early in the 1940's, army re- 
searchers working with radioactivity had 
found that all things that live, or had 
lived during the last thirty or forty 
centuries, contain radioactive isotopes— 
in the form of carbon 14. 

Army researchers found that, using a 
Geiger counter, they could measure the 
amount of radioactivity in dead plant 
or animal matter. They could determine 
the age of a fossilized plant or animal 
by the amount of radioactivity left, un- 
til all the carbon 14 disappears about 
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40,000 years after a living organism dies. 

The stage was set for the unveiling 
of Iowa’s untold story. Dr. Scholtes 
sent the wood from the bank of Clear 
Creek to the Nuclear Institute of Chi- 
cago, where a carbon extract was made 
and measured. This wood, the Institute 
told him, grew almost 15,000 years 
ago! A second sample was dated at 
over 16,000 years. These remains had 
been lying, fossilized, beneath thirty feet 
of soil, since long before any record of 
human inhabitation of North America. 

The same year of the Clear Creek 
find, wood remnants were dug from 
the bed of Highway 6, near Mitchell- 
ville in Polk County. This time spruce— 
another stranger to the clan of native 
trees now growing in Iowa—was identi- 
fied, along with hemlock. 

Since the Clear Creek and Mitchell- 
ville finds, Iowa State’s Dr. Bensend 
has identified ancient wood fragments, 
and whole trees, from nine different 
spots in seven Iowa counties: Har- 
rison, Hancock, Pottawattamie, Web- 
ster, Greene, Fayette, and Buchanan. 

Some of the prize finds to date are 
the Scranton cuts, found in a road ex- 
cavation in Greene County. In 1955-56, 
Iowa State soil scientists dug into the 
Greene County soil, where a valley used 
to be, and found a spectacular buried 
forest, covered just as it grew—standing 
straight up! The wood here was hem- 
lock, fir, spruce, and larch, a third 
species unknown in the wild state in 
Iowa today. Some of the buried trees 
were over 35,000 years old. A few, 
14,000 years old, were so well preserved 
that Dr. Bensend could identify them 
by their bark. 

The evergreen specimens uncovered, 
identified, and dated during the last 
twelve years are indisputable proof that 
Iowa once wore a coat much differcn! 
from the scanty hardwood wrap sch 
wears today. 

Robert Davidson, extension forecte: 
at Iowa State University, says the native 
modern range of hemlock, spruce, and 
larch extends from Maine west to Min- 
nesota and south no farther than upp-r 
Ohio, except where the forest runs the 
heights of the Appalachian mounta'n 
range into northern Georgia. These par- 
ticular species thrive in a climate cooler 
and damper than that of contemporary 
Iowa. 

Why then did the strangers dug cut 
of Iowa’s crust live, grow, and repro- 
duce here in earlier times? Why hav: 
they been so well preserved, sometini>s 
beneath ninety feet of sediment? The 
answer, explains Dr. Scholtes, lies in 
the glacial history of North America. 
At least four great glaciers advanced 





into Iowa in years past. The first wa; 
the Nebraskan, occurring 750,000 ycar 
back in time. The Kansas followed some 
500,000 years ago. The Illinoan cam 
next, 350,000 years after the Kansan. 
The last of the glaciers, the Wisconsin 
receded about 13,000 years ago. Th 
southward movement of the glaciers 
during the ice age gradually cooled and 
moistened the climate of the territcr 
they invaded. It was during these yecr 
of harshening climatic conditions thc-t 
the larches, spruces, and hemloc 

“migrated” from their northern ran~ 
into Iowa. 

During the interglacial periods, lu: 
coniferous forests covered the state, a'- 
though each succeeding glacier wipe! 
the vegetation from the landscape. 

As the Wisconsin, the last glacia' 
thrust of the ice age, neared Iowa, it; 
leading edge melted under the influenc- 
of the warm midwest temperatures. 
Great streams of water rushed dow 
river valleys and spread out over th 
flatland, carrying millions of tcns cf 
soil in suspension. Whenever the tor- 
rents broke over into forested valleys, 
like the one at Scranton, the water 
slowed and deposited its sediment load 
so fast that it covered and perfectly 
preserved the evergreens before they 
could die and decay. 

The Wisconsin finally ground and 
scraped its way through Iowa, but slid 
across the forests already buried in the 
valleys. The tremendous weight of the 
glacier twisted some of the trees out of 
shape. Others, buried deeper, survived 
the immense pressure in good condition 
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Dr. W. Scholtes, soil scientist from ISU, 





About 34,000 years lie between the rail 
ties and larch specimens dug from bank. 


As the ice age became history, Iowa’s 
climate began the slow shift from cold 
temperatures and high humidity to 
warmer and dryer weather. About 8,500 
years ago the conifers gave way to oaks. 
Two thousand years later the oak forest; 
yielded to the prairie grasses that flour- 
ished in pre-modern days. The record 
of all this is captive in the peat bogs 
of today, where fossilized pollen tells 
the story. 

(Continued on page 54) 


excavates ancient wood in Fayette County. 
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The Hawks’ New Helmsman 


A bright. confident young Irishman takes 

over SUT’s football leadership with a promising 

team. but dangerous y high expectations for the season. 
by GUS SCHRADER 


inds on hips) is flanked by his veteran staff. From left Archie Kodros, Bob Flora, Whitey Piro, at spring game. 
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EVERAL months after Jerry Burns 

became head football coach at the 
University of Iowa, he was playing golf 
at a course in Cedar Rapids when he 
was approached by a friend who super- 
vised a “boys’ club” for the sons of the 
country club members. The friend asked 
if Jerry would come over and say hello 
to the boys, who were eating their lunch 
under the shady elms. 

“The kids will get a big thrill out of 
meeting the head coach of Iowa foot- 
ball,” coaxed the friend. 

Jerry, who is not easily tempted by 
public appearances, reluctantly agreed. 
He followed, putter still in hand, into 
the midst of the boys, ages six to nine. 

“Hey, fellas,” called the delighted 
supervisor, “do you know who this is?” 

The kids looked up from their sand- 
wiches and eyed the newcomer tenta- 
tively. 

“Sure,” replied a little guy with cool 
logic, “he’s a golfer.” 

‘No, no!” cried the embarrassed lead- 
er, “this is Jerry Burns, Iowa’s head 
football coach!” 

The boys gave Jerry another once- 
over. Before he could greet them, how- 
ever, another youngster was heard to 
say candidly, “Aw, Evashevski is two 
times as good a coach as he is.” 

Although Burns is receiving a more 
sympathetic reception than that from 
the state’s older grid fans, he freely 
admits Evy’s nine-year coaching career 
at Iowa is a tough act to follow. 

“There never will be anyone who can 
fill Evy’s shoes at Iowa,” Burns tells 
his audiences around the state. “He was 
the greatest coach I have ever known. 
Iowans always will look back to the 
years Evy coached as Iowa’s best.” 

“I am confident,” Evy is saying in a 
speech in another part of the state, 
“that Iowa under Jerry Burns will 
achieve greater things than in my regime 
as coach. Jerry has the finest young 
coaching mind in the country.” 

Meanwhile Burns is wondering what 
he can possibly do as an encore. Hired 
on a three-year contract at $15,000 an- 
nually, he knows football fans will make 
the inevitable comparison every time 
his Hawks lose a game. 

In nine seasons Evy’s teams won 52 
games, lost 27, and tied four. It was 
even more impressive the last five years: 
36-8-2. 

The nation’s football experts didn’t 
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Acclaimed a brilliant tactician, Burns has rapier wit, is nicknamed “Nipper” by pa’s. 


think the change in head coaches would 
greatly taint the flavor of Iowa football 
this year. The Hawks were placed 
first or second in all Big Ten pre-season 
estimates and always among the top 
five nationally. 

“I'm not worried about any effect 
that will have on our players,” Burns 
replied when questioned about these 
ratings. “They are the kind who know 
they have to win their games on the 
field without regard to rankings. 

“But I am concerned about what be- 
ing ranked so high will do to our fans. 
I hope they won’t take it for granted 
we will win all our games, then be disil- 
lusioned if we don’t get as many good 
bounces as we did last year and lose 
several games.” 

Many are worried that Burns, who 
lacks Evy’s imposing presence, will not 
be able to inspire his players to the 
heights. They may be surprised by this 
sharp-witted, sharp-featured Irish lepre- 
chaun, who has never aspired to any- 


thing but football coaching. 

Jerry impresses everyone he meets 
with his vast determination. Whether 
it’s football, golf, handball, or playing 
penny ante with friends, here is a man 
who comes expecting nothing else but to 
win. 

If the Iowa players miss the reassur- 
ing sight of Evy’s familiar bulk along 
the sideline this fall, they at least can 
find compensation in the knowledge 
that their new head coach has studied 
the game of football as thoroughly as 
any man in coaching. . 

Burn’s football pedigree, frankly, is 
not impressive on the surface. Although 
he was a football squad member three 
seasons at Michigan and played for the 
Wolverines a few minutes in the 1951 
Rose Bowl game, he never won a college 
letter. 

He was too small. Indeed, as a sopho- 
more, he quarterbacked Michigan's 150- 
pound team. He never was better than a 
second-team quarterback in high school. 
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His best sport in high school was bas- 
ketball. 

Before being elevated to the Iowa 
post, Burns never had been head coach 
of a college team, and he was a head 
coach in high school only one season. 

He joined the Iowa staff in 1954 as 
one of two freshman coaches. Next year 
he was promoted to the varsity staff 
as one of two freshman ce hes. Next 
year he was promoted to the varsity 
staff as the tail-end assistant. Yet, five 
seasons later he was to be moved up to 
the top job past three other assistants 
with more experience and seniority. 

“The rest of the coaching staff is 
solidly behind the choice of Jerry as 
head coach,” said Line Coach Bob 
Flora long before Burns’ appointment 
was announced. “We all have great 
confidence in his ability, and the players 
do, too.” 

At 34, Burns took over the Iowa chal- 
lenge at the same age as Evy did in 
1952. 

The only change he made in his staff 
was to hire Andy MacDonald, a long- 
time coaching friend from Flint, Mich- 
igan as his backfield coach. The only 
aide who left was Olen Treadway, as- 
sistant freshman coach who accepted 
an excellent opportunity in his home 
state—on the varsity staff at Oklahoma 
State 

Jerry is popular in the Iowa athletic 
department. He has a robust sense of 
humor and loves to needle his friends. 

Some claim it was Jerry who pinned 
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Wiry, 150-pound mentor quips with co-captains W. Hollis, left, and Bill Van Buren. 


the nickname “Bull Moose’’ on Evashev- 
ski. At least, only Jerry and a few other 
close friends dare use it. They kid him 
by saying, ‘““What’s good for Bull Moose 
is good for Iowa.” 

Burns also dubbed E. K. Jones, the 
I Club secretary, as “Biggie” when 
the latter was overweight. Heinrich 
“Whitey” Piro is known as “White 
Owl.” 

The other staff members often call 
Burns “Nipper.” In their playful mo- 
ments he is referred to as “Pinocchio” 
because his profile reminds them of the 
pointed-nosed puppet in the fairy story. 

Jerry has the ability to keep a football 
squad on its toes with stern commands, 
but he also can relax them quickly with 
a funny story or dry comment. 

For instance, last fall when the Hawks 
were preparing for the Michigan State 
game, Burns was in his usual role as 
defensive coach. He drilled the first 
team hard to guard against a deceptive 
little forward pass the Spartans had 
been using for good gains. 

“When you see the short pass com- 
ing,’ Burns told Al Hinton, the big 
tackle who is one of the most conscien- 
tious on the squad, “I want you to bust 
right through the screen ahead of the 
passer. You charge right in and I'll pre- 
dict right now that you'll intercept one 
of their passes Saturday.” 

The team lined up and ran the play 
again. This time Hinton barreled 


through the screen. Burns blew his + 


whistle. 





“And if you do intercept one,” he ad- 
ded, “be sure you lateral off right away 
to Ferguson.” 

Jerry (his real name is Jerome) was 
born and reared in Detroit. His father, 
who died in 1959, worked in the ac- 
counting department of Chrysler Motors. 
Jerry is the youngest of eight children. 
All of them are college graduates. His 
{our brothers and two of his sisters at- 
tended Michigan; the other sister went 
to Michigan Normal. One sister has a 
loctorate and teaches sociology at Chi- 
cago University. 

Jerry was an all-city guard in basket- 
ball at Catholic Central in Detroit. He 
helped his team gain the state final in a 
eries of upsets in 1944, but they lost a 
30-24 decision in the championship 
same to Arthur Hill high of Saginaw. 

Baseball kept him busy, too. He 
played second base on Central’s teams 
that won two city titles in a row. A 
teammate was Art Houtteman, former 
major league pitcher. 

In football at Central, Jerry played 
with Bill Wightkin, later a star at 
Notre Dame. Although he did not make 
the first team as a T-formation quarter- 
back, Jerry determined to play football 
at Michigan. 

“Even then I never thought about any 
other career but coaching.” Burns re- 
calls. “I've wanted to coach ever since 
I can remember.” 

His plans were delayed two years by 
a hitch in the Navy. He says he saw 
no action during the war but later spent 
six months on Guam. 

He enrolled at Michigan under the 
GI bill in 1947. The next year he caught 
some attention as a 146-pound quarter- 
back on the Wolverine 150-pound team 
and was one of three players invited to 
move up to the varsity. 

The varsity quarterback that year was 
an all-American named Pete Elliott. 
Later Jerry was to join Pete’s brother, 
“Bump,” on the Iowa staff and then 
to take his place as backfield coach. 
Now all three are Big Ten head coaches. 

“I didn’t get to play much,” Burns 
admits. “I think I got into the tail end 
of four games as a junior, and into four 
or five as a senior. Being a third-string 
player, the highlight of my career was 
being on the squad for the Rose Bowl 
game.” 

Jerry saw action on four plays in 
Michigan’s 14-6 victory over California 
in the Rose Bowl on January 1, 1951. 

Archie Kodros, now one of Burns’ as- 
sistants, was among the first to detect 
Jerry’s coaching promise. He hired him 
as his backfield coach at the University 
of Hawaii in 1951. Jerry also served 
as baseball coach. 




















Kodros left Hawaii the next year *o 
join Evashevski’s staff at Iowa. He tried 
to get Burns a job at Iowa, too, but 
Evy had his staff all picked. 

So Burns latched onto an assistant’s 
job at Whittier College in California. 
The next year he was coaxed back to 
the Detroit area as high school coach 
of basketball, football, and golf at St. 
Mary’s of Redford. 

Jerry’s basketball team had a 15-4 
record to tie for its conference crown. 
His football team finished 7-1, also 
sharing the title. He was given a spring- 
board to the assistant’s job at Iowa 
when the Detroit Free Press named him 
the city’s “coach of the year.” 

Shortly after he joined the Iowa 
staff, Burns was invited to assist Bump 
Elliott as the pressbox spotters who 
phoned information to Evy and the 
other coaches along the bench. When 
Bump Elliott left to become head 
coach at Michigan in 1957, Burns took 
over the No. 1 spot as “the man up- 
stairs.” He performed brilliantly at the 
job, far better than had been hoped or 
expected. Evashevski became convinced 
that he had the finest mind in Ameri- 
can football on his staff. His private re- 
marks about Jerry to close personal 
friends have been far more laudatory 


than anything which has ever appeared 
in print. 

The rapid rise of “the professional 
Irishman,” as a friend has dubbed him, 
has been with the unanimous approval 
of the rest of the staff. When Evy was 
absent, chalk and film sessions on stra- 
tegy revolved more and more around 
Burns’ thinking. By unspoken consent, 
he became the chief staff strategist. 

In a planning conference with his 
coaches Burns is alternately incisive and 
relaxed. If a particular play is under 
discussion he will listen with eager in- 
tentness to the basic presentation by 
another coach; then he will relax sud- 
denly while the idea is discussed by the 
group present; when he feels the session 
has gone far enough, he will often leap 
to his feet and diagram the progress of 
thinking on the blackboard. After this 
burst of energy, the whole room may 
then sit in silence for several minutes 
pondering the state of the proposal. The 
quiet will finally be broken by a joke 
someone has thought of in the silence 
or a light, kidding jab at someone pre- 
sent. Just as suddenly the group goes 
back to the problem at hand. 

Burns thinks constantly in terms of 
how to use the talents of the team to 
the best advantage. As Evashevski and 





other great coaches, he prefers a mini- 
mum number of plavs, counting on do- 
ing the work with a few, well-executed 
ones which can be handled with maxi- 
mum finesse. 

The coaching staff and friends now 
laugh among themselves when they con- 
sider the efforts it took to get Jerry to 
push himself forward. On the ‘surface, 
anyway, he just refused to become excit- 
ed about the prospect. To become head 
coach was just another step up, one he 
relished but wouldn’t humble himself 
for. There was probably no need to 
worry as the path had been well laid, 
but the other coaches were apprehensive 
for Burns’ promotion until the appoint- 
ment was actually announced. They 
knew full well how unpredictable ath- 
letic politics can be. 

At one ticklish stage last fall, one 
of the coaching staff was to speak to a 
noon luncheon group in Iowa City 
known to have several powerful alumni 
as members. The other coaches felt it 
was an excellent time and place for 
Burns to put himself up for closer scru- 
tiny, but Jerry wanted to stay at the 
office to go over game films. One by 
one they overcame his excuses. One 
coach loaned him a white shirt, another 
(Continued on page 51) 


Jerry and Marlyn with their family: Kelly, 2; Mike, 5; Erin, 4; Kathleen, 15 mo. Jerry is Irish, Marlyn has German heritage. 
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IOWA nm AUTUMN 


Breath-taking beauty. woods and streams. football 


frenzy. marching bands ... that’s Iowa in the fall. 


Photographs by James Shaffer, Tom Cooper, Rodney Fox, Arthur Langford 
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Crisp leaves, brisk breezes are invigorating and inviting to these collegians off on an afternoon stroll. 


Table Rock in Ledges State Park, Boone, is spectacular in autumn. » 
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Enthusiasm is generated on every hand 
as football, fall festivals, marching 
bands (below) engulf the state. Au- 
tumn is also the time for bountiful 
crops. refreshing weather, and serenity. 











Off the beaten paths, lowa nature lovers discover the countrysides 
abound with tranquil streams, a wide variety of unkept, natural 
trees and bushes. This study by Rod Fox reflects autumn in lowa. 


of a simple roadway in Wild Cat Den State Park, 


Centerspread on following pages reveals the beauty 
near Muscatine. Photograph is by Arthur Langford. ) 
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MUSCATINE ISLAND 


Since 1862 this fertile island has been providing a rich harvest 
in melons famed for their flavor. Modern flood control 
methods have not only improved crop prospects 


but also created an industrial potential. 


by MARILYN JACKSON Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 








USCATINE Island is a living par- 

adox. An island that is not an is- 
land, it was once nicknamed “‘Starva- 
tion Flat” although its farms produce 
choice vegetables in abundance. The 
story of the Island’s development from 
a sandy, treeless wasteland to an area 
rich in industry and agriculture is a tale 
of pioneers and Indians, good times and 
bad, flood and blight, and finally, pros- 


perity. 
South of the “hump” of eastern 
Iowa, where the ancient Mississippi 


ran east to west and then turned south 
again, the fickle river found it hard 
to make up her mind. Her more conserv- 
ative self continued a course straight 
southward. Her adventurous side chose 
to meander in a secondary channel that 
she had been grinding out of the glacial 
soil since her mother glacier retreated 
northward. This wayward offshoot fol- 
lowed close to the hills below Muscatine 
and rejoined the main stream several 
miles south, surrounding a body of land 
that came to be known as Muscatine 
Island. Early settlers called the western 
portion of the stream the “Slough,” and 
although it has been almost entirely 
filled in, that area of South Muscatine 
is still called Sloughtown and the 27,000 
acres below Muscatine will always be 
“The Island.” 

This flat expanse of sand and gravel 
hardly seems to belong in a state noted 
for its rich soil. Yet the Island’s geologi- 
cal heritage differs from the rest of 
Iowa's glaciated soil only because of its 
unique location on the river. As the 
glaciers that once covered Iowa melted 
more and more each spring, myriad 
rivulets joined in the Mississippi valley 
and swept rocks, pebbles, and sand 
southward in the rushing current of the 
big river. 

After the glacial age the river reced- 
ed, but seasonal floods deposited more 
river sand across the Island’s expanse. 
Between flood seasons a thick stand of 
tall redtop grass grew up. In one way or 
another, this grass gave Muscatine its 
name. 

The Mascoutin Indians lived in this 
tall grass country on the Island before 
the white man came. Most authorities 
agree that Mascoutin was the Indian 
word meaning “Fire Nation.” Some say 
that the Mascoutins were so named be- 
cause of the fire-like color of the dry 
redtop grass in the fall, but it seems 


more likely that since the grass burned 
easily and grass fires were common on 
the Island, the Mascoutins actually were 
‘People of the Place of the Fire. 
General Zebulon M. Pike named the 
area “Grant's Island’’ when he passed 
through in 1805, but the name ‘Mas- 
coutin Island” was more appropriate 
and popular. The county was named 
Muscatine County after the Mascoutins, 
and in 1849 the name of the county 
seat, Bloomington, was changed to 
Muscatine because (as the petition of 


June 7, 1849 to change the name stated ) 
“Tt is the name of one of the most noted 
and conspicuous land marks on the 
Mississippi River (Muscatine Island) .. . 
at the head of which the town is sit- 
uated.” 

When the first white settlers came to 
Muscatine Island in 1836 the Mascoutins 
were a friendly tribe. The first Island 
settlers were the Sterne brothers, who 
built a cabin at the head of the Island 
near the village of Bloomington. About 
two miles farther down the river a fam- 
ily mamed Maine settled. “Old Man” 
Maine was a “victim” of what was 


probably the only “Indian attack’’ on 
the Island settlers. Suel Foster, an early 
Muscatine newspaperman, described the 
incident in ‘Pioneer Papers,’’ published 
by J. P. Walton. 

The “attack” happened on a morning 
in 1837, 
childbirth. Mother Stark, the midwife, 
had come from the village to attend 


while Maine's wife was in 


her. Maine was having a few nips from 
a barrel of whisky which he kept for 
trading with the Indians when an un- 
ruly group of Mascoutins dragged their 
canoes up on the river bank and ap- 
proached the cabin. They were already 
full of spirits, but they had fur pelts 
to trade and Maine measured out the 
required amount from the barrel in ex- 
change. The Indians were feeling quar- 
relsome, however, and insisted on hav- 
ing more whisky, which Maine refused. 

The report goes on: “The Indians 
threatened him, and he ran towards 
town for help. As Maine left, one of the 
Indians fired—not at Maine, but at his 
whisky barrel and tapped it in the 
head. The crack of the rifle brought 
Mother Stark out of the house, and she 





Succulent squash grow abundantly on sandy soil, which is different from rest of state. 
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he Indians sucking at the 
the whisky barrel. She 
and drove the Indians 
ip on end and saved 
whisky 

affrighted Mr. Maine heard 
and in ned that his family 
woman there were being murd- 
and he alone escaped to tell the 
e nearer to town he got, the 
ran and the louder were his 

for help 
villagers were alarmed and when 


sO as to uttel 


across the tracks leads to 


an audible word, it was ‘The Indians 
have murdered all of my family and as 
I ran they fired at me, but I have out- 
ran ‘em! Go down! Go down!’ 

Some guns and sticks were gathered 
up; some (men) stayed to guard the 
village. But our good landlord Robert 
C. Kinney (innkeeper of the Iowa House 
hotel), the fattest, laziest, quietest, can't- 
run man in town, said: ‘Gor almighty, 
what shall we do? John Camp, take my 
horse and go to Moscow, and give the 
ilarm that the Indians have killed all 


the folks on the Island, and we will run 


in that direction and they must come 
and meet us!’ 

“Those brave fellows 
the rank grass on the Island, fired guns, 
screamed and yelled louder than Maine 


Mr. Kinney fairly trembled 


set fire to 


did, and 
in his boots.” 
When the villagers arrived at the 
cabin, however, they found all quiet. 
Mrs. Maine and her newborn child were 
doing nicely, and no Indians were in 
sight. The Mascoutins had put off 
down the river in their canoes at the 
Suggestion of Mother Stark’s hoe 


the Grain Processing Company which benefits from the Island's abundant water supply. 








Most of the Island pioneers proved 
to be more stout-hearted at battling na- 
ture than old man Maine was at fight- 
ing Indians. They cleared away the 
stubborn redtop and tried their luck at 
growing corn and oats on the sandy 
soil. They hunted wild turkey for game 
and killed hogs and wolves in the inter- 
est of their own satety. In the fall they 
fought the grass fires that threatened 
their cabins and their rail fences. In the 
winter whole families shook with the 
ague. In the spring, they fled from 
floods that covered the Island lowlands. 
Sometimes, it is told, they could spear 
buffalo fish by the acre from the shal- 
low waters that overflowed the prairie. 

To escape the seasonal floods some of 
the settlers tried moving to the higher 
land of the “sand mound” that lies 
mostly in the Louisa County portion of 
the Isiand. 

This 6000-acre mound rises abruptly 
thirty to forty feet above the surround- 
ing land. (The Iowa Geological Survey 
describes the mound as “a remnant of a 
terrace.” Island residents surmise that 
it may have been an island or a huge 
sand bar in the ancient river.) Misfor- 
tune in the form of fire, illness, and 
drought hit the sand mound farmers 
so persistently that people said the sand 
mound was jinxed. Even the Indians 
wouldn’t live on it, they said. It is true 
that virtually no Indian relics are found 
on the top of the mound, while they are 
plentiful in the soil of the surrounding 
lowland. So the few homes there were 
abandoned, and the early settlers gave 
the sand mound back to the snakes and 
the sandburrs. 

A few years ago, a farmer plowing his 
truck patch south of Muscatine was 
disappointed when the clink of his plow 
against something hard turned up not 
an Indian souvenir, but an old iron 
frying-pan lid from the ashy-looking 
sand. Not long after that, he found an 
ancient button that looked as though it 
might have come from a military uni- 
form. 

A neighbor threw some light on the 
discoveries. ‘I dimly recollect my mother 
telling there used to be a Civil War 
camp around here somewhere. Could be 
it was on your place.” 

The farmer was interested, and little 
by little he pieced together the history 
of his relics. 

There had been a Union Army camp 
on the Island. This treeless, flat area 
near the river and the railroad was an 
ideal spot for the Union to assemble its 
soldiers from the upper Midwest and 
transport them to the Civil War bat- 
tlegrounds. The camp was called Camp 
Strong, and here the members of Iowa’s 
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Idle gravel pits on Island like one above provide many opportunities for fishermen. 
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Farm house ruins at edge of 


famous Greybeard Regiment were mus- 
The 35th Regiment of Iowa 
drilled on flat 
train 


tered in 
Volunteer 
[sland sand before boarding 
to join General Grant's army and later 


Infantry the 


the 


to participate in the siege of Vicksburg 
Other regiments and companies assem- 
bled at Camp Srong before the war end- 
ed. After the camp was deserted, it was 
quickly forgotten. Weeds grew over the 


ruins of the camp’s cookhouse and cov- 


W ater spills from machine in the format 
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ered the old frying-pan lid and the ashes 
of the cooking fires. Drill fields became 
cabbage fields. Only a few old settlers 
recalled the flags, the band music, the 
excitement, and the poignant farewells 
as Muscatine boys and men joined the 
Union Army at the camp on the Island. 

In 1927 a stone marker was erected on 
Sampson Street at the south edge of 
Muscatine by the Daughters of Union 
Veterans, commemorating Camp Strong. 
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sand mound symbolize former reputation of "Starvation Flat.” 


“I've seen that thing there, but never 
stopped to read what was on it,”” mused 
the farmer who found the war souvenirs 
in his truck patch. “I guess this place 
has quite a history.” 

Before the Civil War there was an 
old saying in Muscatine: ‘““When a farm- 
er moves to the Island he takes a short- 
cut to the poorhouse.” The area below 
the town was called ‘Starvation Flat.” 
The Island farmers learned that their 


f new gravel pit. First such operation started in 1914; now they dot Island’s surface. 
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sandy soil was unsuitable for traditional 
“heavyland” crops. They discovered that 
they could produce superior melons, 
sweet potatoes, and cabbages, but they 
often lost a whole season’s crop to 
floods or drought. Still there were al- 
ways optimists who were willing to give 
this cheap, undeveloped land a try. They 
liked the pure, cool, sand-filtered drink- 
ing water, so accessibly close to the Is- 
land’s surface. No farmer’s wife there 
needed to carry water far, for anyone 
could have a pump inside the house. 
There was little well-drilling expense, 
no matter where one lived on the Island. 
In good years, Island farming could pay 
off. A few farmers were notably suc- 
cessful, but there were more who went 
broke in those days because their crops 
were washed out by floods or burned 
out by a dry spell. 

From 1844, until 1893, the Island 
residents sought in vain to control the 
ever-threatening river with levees. They 
hauled logs and dirt and built a levee; 
the river washed it out. They hired a 
contractor to build a better one, but it 
was never finished for lack of funds. 
Some of the Island citizens had a levee 
tax bill enacted in the state legislature, 
but other residents of the Island didn’t 
want to pay the tax, and got the bill 
repealed. Finally, after disastrous floods 
in 1880 and 1881, an effective levee 
was built, and the river was more likely 
to stay away from the farmer's melon 
patch. 

In 1862, James Wiggins shipped the 
first carload of melons from Muscatine 
Island. Thenceforth, the Island’s social 


and economic activity was centered in 
the growing and marketing of melons. 
In 1879 the town of Melon was estab- 
lished near the center of the Island: a 
village intended to be an outlet for the 
Island farmers’ produce. Contrary to the 
wishes of the sandlanders, the railroad 
called its station at the Melon site 
“Fruitland.” Although the Island people 
had wanted their town to be called Me- 
lon, it became known as Fruitland. 
Fruitland, the only town on the Island, 
became the sandlanders’ social and mar- 
keting center. 

Too often a long dry spell came along 
in July or August and the farmers had 
to watch their ripening melons shrivel 
on the vines. Then someone hit upon an 
idea so simple he wondered why he 
hadn’t thought of it before. Why wait 
for rain? There was water under the 
ground! He could locate a pump at a 
high point in the field and pump water 
to the plants through open trenches 
along the rows of melons. And so it 
happened that Muscatine Island was the 
first place in Iowa to raise crops by ir- 
rigation. 

In 1908 melon wilt invaded the Island 
fields, and farmers could no longer 
count on consistently good melon crops. 
They were forced to try raising other 
vegetables and were notably successful. 
The high quality of Island-grown toma- 
toes and cucumbers influenced the H. J. 
Heinz Company of Pittsburgh to locate 
a branch “pickle factory” at Muscatine. 

Tomatoes, cucumbers, sweet potatoes, 
squash, asparagus, cabbage, and egg- 
plant all added color to the Island vege- 





table stands and money to the farmers’ 
pockets, but the watermelon was still 
the glamor crop, for which Muscatine 
Island was most famous. The growing 
season was short—few melons were 
grown north of Muscatine’s latitude— 
but the short season only made _ the 
watermelon a more desirable delicacy in 
Iowa. Watermelon and cantaloupe were 
rushed as fast as the transportation of 
the day could carry them to northern- 
midwest markets, and everyone knew 
there was no melon like the Muscatine 
melon. Even today, many Muscatine 
families spurn the shipped-in  mel- 
ons in the supermarket and wait until 
August for “homegrowns.”’ The water- 
melon harvest is celebrated in Musca- 
tine with a Festival in late August: a 
carnival affair with free watermelon for 
everybody on the river front, where the 
juice and seeds may be sloshed conven- 
iently into the river. 

Folks on the Island recall that many 
a Sloughtown boy felt rock salt in the 
seat of the pants because he had raided 
an Island melon patch when the fruit 
was at its ripe, juicy best. Youngsters 
weren't the only melon thieves. 

One respectable Muscatine man likes 
to tell the story about a summer Sunday 
afternoon when he took his family for a 
ride in the Model A down a sandy 
Island byway where the melons were 
temptingly near the roadside. There 
were no fences. He stopped the car. 

“How about a watermelon?” he sug- 
gested to the family with a sly grin. 

“Oh, I don’t think you should,” his 
wife said seriously. 
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The children in the back seat were 
half-giggling, half afraid. Their dad was 
pretty brave 

There’s no one looking. They'll never 
miss just one,” he persisted 

Oh, go on. But hurry.” His wife was 
resigne d 

The kids were nearly doubled up with 
the daring excitement of it. Their father 
lifted one melon easily and went back 
into the field for another. He was resting 
the second melon on the running-board 
while he picked sandburrs off his pants 
when a car stopped beside him in its 
own cloud of sandy dust 

Say, those are pretty nice looking 
melons,” the driver of the car comment- 
ed. “You know who owns this field?” 
the stranger asked amiably 

Nah. Just thought he wouldn’t miss 


a melon or two, 


the town man answer- 
ed 

Well, meet the owner of those mel- 
ons,” said the stranger, stepping out of 
his car. “Since you like them so well, 
you might just want to buy them. I 
could call the sheriff, but I figure five 
dollars apiece wouldn’t be too much 
no more than what the judge would fine 
you 

Sheepishly, the man “bought” his 
melons, while the round-eyed kids in 
the back seat learned that melon-swip- 
ing could be expensive sport. 

Under the Island's vegetable fields lay 
sand and gravel deposits that the farm- 
ers had never thought of using for anv- 
thing other than growing crops. But 
like a precious metal, these materials 
were there, just waiting to be taken out 
of the earth and sold. As the nation’s 
economy prospered, construction com- 
panies needed more and more sand and 
gravel for railroads, highways, and 
buildings 

George Boynton, a railroad man from 
Davenport, “discovered” the Island as a 
source of these building materials, and 
he and his brother, Eugene, formed the 
Northern Gravel Company at Muscatine 
in 1914. The surface of the Island b-- 
came pitted with deep lakes where the 
sand and gravel had been removed and 
the ground water had filled the resu!t- 
ing holes. The Acme Fuel and Materia! 
Company was organized for the sam: 
purpose about 1918, and in 1923 the 
Hahn brothers, who had been successful 
Island farmers for more than thirty 
years, began to use some of their land 
for sand and gravel processing 

Some of the gravel pits have been 
filled in, smoothed over and reclaimed 
for farmland, but most of them are left 
idle after the optimum usable sand and 
gravel have been removed. These idle 
pits form a network of lakes and sand- 
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hills and are a favorite local haunt for 
bluegill, crappie, and bass fishermen. 
Some of the pits have sandy beaches 
where swimming is popular. Neither of 
these sports has been commercialized, 
however, and “No Swimming” signs at 
the pits relieve the owners of responsi- 
bility for accidents there. The water in 
the pits is cold and in some places 80 
feet deep. Holes and dropoffs make 
swimming hazardous, and drownings 
have occurred. 

Rock hunting is another recreational 
by-product of the gravel pits. On Sun- 
days and holidays in the summer when 
the gravel plants are idle, bathers are 


Busy fish market and garage is located near 





sunning on the sand, fishermen are out 
in their boats or casting from the shore, 
the agate hunters swarm over the piles 
of graded rock looking, picking, and 
tapping with their little hammers. Rock- 
hounds come to the Island gravel pits 
from all over eastern Iowa and western 
Illinois, and some of the Midwest’s most 
beautiful agates have been found among 
these glaciated rocks and pebbles. 
Muscatine Island’s unlimited supply 
of pure water—as near as twenty feet 
below the surface—is probably its great- 
est asset. For the skillful farmer, it has 
been ample and accessible for irrigating 
his vast fields of vegetables and melons. 


grain plant. Mrs. Martha Jean Kemper who i 























































It is also indispensable for washing the 
gravel companies’ products. The avail- 
ability and constant temperature of this 
water has attracted other industries to 
Muscatine Island, and the nearby Missis- 
sippi River helps provide transportation 
for their raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts. 

The Celon Company, a subsidiary of 
the Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makes plastic products—including 
closure seals for whisky bottles—not 
far from where Old Man Maine’s ill- 
fated whisky barrel once stood. 

The Grain Processing Company uti- 


lizes the Island’s water supply in con- 


verting Midwest corn and soybeans into 
commercial alcohol, sugars and starches, 
oils, nutrients, and antibiotics. 

Other industries also thrive on the 
Island’s combination of plentiful water 
and convenient transportation. 

Now E. I. DuPont de Nemours and 
Company has leased a large tract of 
Island land that includes most of the 
“sand mound.” Old timers shake their 
heads dubiously at this, remembering the 
early settlers’ superstitions. 

“Nobody ever lasted long on the sand 
mound,” they recall gloomily, but their 
doubts are not well founded. Pioneers’ 
failures on the sand mound only serve 


to point up its advantages for a chemi- 
cal industry. Crops sometimes failed 
there because the mound was too high 
above the water table to irrigate handily 
in dry seasons. What rainfall there was 
seeped away quickly through the sand. 
Since the settlers were a long way from 
town, there were few neighbors nearby 
to help out in time of fire or illness. But 
the elevation of this land, its location 
near the river and its distance from town 
are ideal for a chemical manufacturing 
plant. Monsanto Chemical Company 
taken an option on 500 acres of’ Island 
land. 
(Continued on page 51) 


walks past truck loaded with unseen vegetables. She is member of a long-established and successful Island farming family. 
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When Work and Play 
Went Together 


The old-fashioned husking bee and quilting 
party was a highlight of every autumn 


harvest season on lowa farms. 


by OLIVE IRELAND THEEN Sketch by BILL FULTZ 
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UR NEIGHBORS came from miles 
O around to our farm west of Algo- 
na, the men to strip the ripened ears of 
corn from my father’s field, and the 
women to finish the quilts which my 
mother and grandmother had pieced for 
weeks by the light of a kerosene lamp. 
Since most of the farmers lived far 
apart and were lonely, they came not 
only to work but for entertainment as 
well, making the old-fashioned corn 
husk and quilting bee the occasion for 
hilarious frolic and long-deferred gossip 
for the prairie pioneers. 

The momentous day began at dawn 
for Papa and Mamma and the six of us 
children. While Papa and my older 
brother did the milking and chores, my 
little brother carried in extra wood for 
the woodbox behind the kitchen range, 
and filled the reservoir with water. We 
girls helped Mamma clean the house, 
polish the heirloom chairs and organ 
in the parlor, wash the company dishes, 
and carry down extra chairs from the 
attic. While Mamma filled the pantry 
with fresh-baked apple kuchen (coffee 
cake) and zauner krapfen (butter cook- 
ies), we got vegetables out of the root 
cellar and prepared them for cooking. 
Since I was the oldest of the girls, it 
was my job to see that a roaring fire 
was kept in the kitchen range and 
in the pot-bellied stove in the parlor. 
About an hour before company came, 
I put birch logs in the parlor stove, and 
cedar wood in the kitchen range to 
eliminate household and cooking odors. 
Mamma not only wanted her house to 
look nice but smell nice as well. 

When Papa and my brother had fin- 
ished with the chores, Mamma_ had 
breakfast ready for us. But we were too 
excited to eat, so we dashed upstairs— 
two steps at a time and put on our 
“company clothes.” By seven o’clock 
all of us were ready for the dozen farm- 
ers and their families that were coming. 
Grandma put on her best black calico, 
and Grandfather, who jokingly said lhe 
wouldn’t get slicked up for anyone, put 
on a clean pair of overalls and a clean 
shirt. He even trimmed his mustache 
and goatee. 

It wasn’t long after seven when the 
visiting farmers piled out of their buck- 
boards and buggies. Each woman 
brought a cake, pie, or meat dish for the 





day’s feast. While Papa and the men 
put the horses in the barn, my brother 
put up the hand-made quilting frame in 
the dining room—the biggest room in 
the house. The women gathered around, 
all talking at once, trying to catch up on 
the latest gossip. 

For us children it was an exciting 
time. We had looked forward to the 
event for weeks. In between playing blind 
man’s bluff, ring around the rosy, and 
drop the handkerchief, we were nipping 
at the goodies in the pantry—if Mamma 
didn’t catch us, or listening to the gos- 
sip. Invariably it was Aunt Bridget, the 
walking newspaper, and Aunt Sadie, 
the county gossip, who provided the 
tales of the day. Papa said that Aunt 
Bridget could out-talk, out-fib, and out- 
maneuver any woman east of the Big 
Sioux river, and that Aunt Sadie ran a 
close second. 

While the women quilted , gossipped, 
and cooked, the men gathered in the 
cornfield to husk the corn which had 
previously been put in shocks. By noon 
they had not only husked the entire 
field but had piled the corn into rows. 

At noon we made a mad scramble for 
the kitchen. If we got to the table first, 
Mamma boxed our ears for being so 
impolite. The men, hearing the dinner 
bell, came into the kitchen and_ sat 
down to eat. Soon the kitchen table, 
with three extra leaves in the center, 
was full of delicious-looking dishes, the 
contents of which were taken from the 
land around—venison, partridge, rabbit, 
rutabagas, cabbage, carrots, and pota- 
toes, all fancied up for the occasion. 
There were loaves of crusty-topped 
home-made bread, freshly-churned but- 
ter, chokecherry, grape, and tomato 
preserves, dill and watermelon pickles, 
blackberry, chocolate, and squash pie, 
and cakes and cookies. There was a 
large pot of coffee for the elders, and 
a pitcher of milk for the youngsters. 
When it came to the dessert, we always 
knew which pie or cake we wanted, hav- 
ing secretly sampled the works before- 
hand. 

After dinner the men filled the air 
in the rooms with cigar and tobacco 
smoke. At the first sniff of smoke, Aunt 
Sadie, who considered nicotine the ins- 
trument of the devil, would chase the 
men out of the house. Not wanting to 





upset the women, the men put on their 
coats and left for the cornfield to fin- 
ish their job of sacking the corn and 
hauling it to the corncrib. 

Grandma did her part in making the 
day a good one for us. Because of her 
rheumatism she couldn’t help with the 
quilting, so when we became noisy and 
rowdy, she took us aside and told us 
stories about how she came to Iowa by 
covered wagon and ox team. Grandma's 
life had been one of great hardship and 
privation, and her accounts of life in the 
old fort near the Big Sioux River where 
she and Grandpa lived, building their 
log cabin, and the trouble they had with 
the Indians were so vivid and exciting, 
we were reluctant to have her quit talk- 
ing. But she tired easily, and Grandpa 
had to take over. 

Unlike Grandma’s soft-spoken words, 
Grandpa put a lot of voice-raising, fist- 
pounding, and arm-waving into his 
stories about his army life. The way he 
told about the battle of Corinth, when, 
with bullets flying around him he car- 
ried supplies of ammunition to his men, 
we could almost see Grandpa—so brave 
and courageous, hurrying down the line, 
and hear him shouting “Don’t spare the 
ammunition boys, more is on the way.” 

At dusk the women put away the 
finished quilt. The men came to the 
house for supper. After supper, the men 
rolled up the rug in the dining room. 
Papa got out his fiddle and tuned it. 
Partners were chosen for the first square 
of the evening. Soon Grandpa’s deep 
baritone voice calling “Alemande left, 
grand right and left, swing your part- 
ner,’ rumbled through the house. Even 
Grandma, who considered dancing the 
footwork of Satan, kept time with her 
spinning wheel in the corner of the 
room. 

For us children the day’s celebration 
closed with a taffy pull in the kitchen. 
We gathered around the stove anxiously 
waiting for the sugar and molasses to 
boil down enough to be pulled. Finally 
ready, we took the chewy stuff in our 
hands, twisted and pulled it back and 
forth until it was thick. Then we ran 
outside with it so that the cold night 
air would make it brittle enough to eat. 
It was the only time of the year besides 
Christmas and the Fourth of July that 

Continued on page (51) 
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First to respond to the need 
of Civil War wounded, creator of 
the diet-kitchen for army hospitals, 


and founder of soldiers’ orphans’ homes was 


ANNIE WITTENMYER, 
lowa’s Crwl War Heroine 


by RON FISHER 
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UNS OF two armies thundered 


over the heads of the woman and 
two men as they rode across the coun- 
tryside near Vicksburg, on their way to 
an army hospital. 

A shallow canal lay between them 
and the hospital, but the woman, Mrs. 
Annie Wittenmyer, assured by the men 
of the safety of the water crossing, 
didn’t hesitate in urging her horse into 
the swift, turbulent water. The two 
men, General Cyrus Bussey and an 
Army surgeon, who were unaware that 
barriers at the mouth of the canal had 
given way, rushed to drag the half- 
drowned woman from the flooded ca- 
nal. 

In spite of the drenching, Mrs. Wit- 
tenmyer went on to visit the hospital. 
That incident and her reaction are typical 
of one of the most remarkable women of 
the Civil War. The trip was only one of 
hundreds she made in the service of her 
state and the Union. 

At the time, Mrs. Wittenmyer was in 
her thirties, with snow white hair which 
set off her blue eyes and fair complex- 
ion. With a gracious kindly manner she 
combined a high degree of courage, a 
strong sense of social responsibility, a 
deep religious feeling, and an indepen- 
dence rare in women of that time. 

She was born Annie Turner in Sandy 
Springs County, Ohio, on August 26, 
1827. Her father, John G. Turner, was 
originally from Kentucky, where the 
family for several generations had lived 
on a plantation near Louisville. 

She was educated at an Ohio Semin- 
ary, where she received more advanced 
training than was usual for young wo- 
men of that time. When she was 20, An- 
nie married William Wittenmyer, a 
wealthy merchant from Jacksonville, 
Ohio; in 1850 they moved to Keokuk. 

In Keokuk Mrs. Wittenmyer saw 
many children playing in the streets be- 
cause their parents could not afford to 
pay the school tuition. Beginning what 
proved to be a long career of public 
service, Mrs. Wittenmyer converted one 
of her large upstairs rooms into a school 
room, hired a teacher, and enrolled the 
poor children. Not satisfied simply with 
providing a school, Mrs. Wittenmyer 





organized the church women to help 
wash and clothe the children. Later the 
school was moved into an empty ware- 
house where about 200 children were ed- 
ucated. 

Some time later, Mrs. Wittenmyer es- 
tablished a Sunday School in the same 
building and so was one of the founders 
of the Chatham Square Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Keokuk. In her spare 
time, she dashed off several hymns used 
in the services—some of which are still 
sung today—and helped with the teach- 
ing in both the Sunday and the private 
schools. 

And then came the War. 

With three brothers in the service, it 
was not surprising that Mrs. Witten- 
myer—now a widow—was interested in 
the welfare of the Iowa regiments. 
Moreover, the location of Keokuk 
brought to its people an early realiza- 
tion of war. To Keokuk, the “Gate 
City,” came news fresh from the camps 
and battlefields to the south. Thousands 
of men embarked at Keokuk or were 
transported past it to be swallowed up 
in the maelstrom of the war. To Keo- 
kuk, too, came the backwash of the war. 
As the fighting went on, boat after boat 
stopped at the wharves of Keokuk to 
unload wounded men. The hospitals 
were crowded with soldiers who needed 
care, food, and clothing. 

The women of Keokuk rallied to the 
demands of relief work and, under the 
direction of Mrs. Wittenmyer, formed 
the Soldiers Aid Society of Keokuk. The 
women worked untiringly in the hospi- 
tals and gathering supplies to be shipped 
to the camps and hospitals to the south. 

But it wasn’t long before they realized 
that they needed first hand information 
concerning the needs of the men. At 
first, they relied on personal visits by 
women who had husbands, brothers or 
sons at the front, but it soon became the 
regular duty of Mrs. Wittenmyer to 
travel along the front, visiting hospitals 
and camps and reporting their needs to 
the women at home. 

Conditions among the sick were des- 
cribed by Mrs. Wittenmyer in a report 
to the women of Iowa submitted after a 
tour of the hospitals early in November, 





1861. She reported that there was a lack 
of many stores and supplies which the 
government intended to furnish but 
could or did not. 

Of this she said: “Many of our sur- 
geons are noble men, who are doing all 
they can for the comfort of their men; 
but there are others who will best se- 
cure the interest of themselves and their 
men by resigning their positions imme- 
diately.” 

Among the things needed for the hos- 
pitals Mrs. Wittenmyer listed the fol- 
lowing: “Bed-shirts and drawers, made 
of canton flannel, bed sacks, pillow- 
sacks and cases, size for cot, sheets and 
comfortables, size for cots, yarn socks, 
slippers, or cloth shoes, towels, lint, 
bandages, and old linnen (sic) or cot- 
ton clothes, wines, jellies, dried or cann- 
ed fruits, farina, corn starch, etc.” 

She also urged that at least two ex- 
perienced women nurses be provided for 
each Iowa regiment. 

At first Mrs. Wittenmyer worked as 
the unofficial executive agent of the aid 
societies organized by the women in the 
various communities in Iowa. Her first 
trips were made at her own expense, 
but later the Keokuk Aid Society paid 
her expenses. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer spent several years 
traveling up and down the Mississippi 
River and in the hospitals and camps, 
and she left many vivid accounts of her 
experiences. 

Seven hundred and fifty sick and 
wounded soldiers from Sherman’s Army 
at Milliken’s Bend were packed on the 
steamboat, “City of Memphis,” on their 
way to the hospitals at St. Louis. Some 
of the men were delirious and their cries 
mingled with the whir of the wheels and 
the splash of the water as the boat push- 
ed upstream. 

On the floor of one of the cabins a 
soldier lay on his blanket, his fever- 
racked head on his knap-sack. Mrs. Wit- 
tenmyer stepped to his side and asked, 
“What can I do for you?” 

“You can write to my wife if you get 
through alive and tell her I died on the 
‘City of Memphis’,” he replied. 

She took down his name and address, 
spoke a few words of encouragement to 
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him, and then asked, “Could you drink 
a cup of tea?”’ The man refused. “Could 
you drink a glass of lemonade?” she 
persisted. 

The sick man’s face brightened. 
“Where could you get it?” he asked. 

“Make it,” she answered. “I have 
lemons and sugar and there is a whole 
river full of water at hand.” The pa- 
tient gratefully drank the lemonade— 
and lived to thank Mrs. Wittenmyer 
years later. 

On one occasion, in winter, the men 
of a hospital were living in small tents. 
A bad storm blew down the tents and 
the men were in danger of freezing to 
death. Mrs. Wittenmyer arrived with a 
wagon full of supplies and two women 
to help her and she set to work raising 
the tents and issuing the supplies. In 
addition to blankets and warm bed clo- 
thes each man was given a new pair 
of wool socks. As she reached the last 
tent and the last two men she turned to 
the sack of supplies to draw out two 
pairs of socks, but there was only one 
pair left in the sack. “Oh Mrs. Porter,” 
she said to her assistant, “What shall I 
do? There are two men and only one 
pair of stockings.” 

The two men began to laugh, and one 
of them said, “There is no great loss 
without some profit, Jim.” And they 
laughed again. At last one of them ex- 
plained. “You see, miss, we've each of 
us lost a leg, and one pair will do us 
both.” 

While Mrs. Wittenmyer was resting 
one day in a hospital at Vicksburg she 
noticed a patch of weeds near the tent 
door was shaking, “as though partridges 
were running through them.” She asked 
a surgeon about it and he smiled as he 
said, “Why those are bullets!” 

“Bullets? Do bullets come so near as 
that?” 

“Oh yes,” he said. “They are flying 
around here quite thick.” 

“Do you consider yourself safe while 
in this tent? It seems to me the bullets 
are coming very close.” 

“It is considered very safe,” he said. 
“The bullets fall a little short, you see.” 

Three days later an officer was killed 
while sitting in the same chair watch- 
ing the same little patch of weeds. 

Near the beginning of the war Mrs. 
Wittenmyer noticed what no one else 
seemed to notice—that the soldiers 
would recover more certainly and quick- 
ly if taken out of the uncomfortable 
hospitals and sent home for a period 
instead of being left to take their chan- 
ces of getting well under canvas or 
board barracks, often under fire. Sur- 
geons and army officials approved and, 
again and again, with steamboats load- 
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ed with the sick and wounded, she ac- 
companied or sent them up the river to 
their own homes. 

In one of her few completely cheer- 
ful experiences, Mrs. Wittenmyer told 
of how she and Mrs. W. M. Stone en- 
tertained General Grant, General Mc- 
Pherson, and General Stone at dinner 
in a dilapidated house in Vicksburg 
soon after its surrender. The Negro 
cook was so awed by the news that 
General Grant was to be among the 
guests that she secured the services of 
two professional colored waiters with 
swallowtailed coats, white vests, and 
white gloves, although a tin platter serv- 
ed as a tray and the guests had to enter 
the dining room by walking up inclined 
planks, because the stairs had been de- 
stroyed by a shell. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer came near death 
many times, undoubtedly, but one of her 
closest calls extended over a period of 
several weeks. She had requested an am- 
bulance from the quartermaster, but in- 
stead he sent a fine, silver-mounted car- 
riage, captured at Jackson, which Mrs. 
Wittenmyer later found drew the fire 
of the Confederates. It was reported in 
Vicksburg that an old, experienced gen- 
eral, too crippled to ride horseback, 
made his rounds in the carriage, and the 
Southern soldiers made it a target every 
day. In most cases the shot fell low, but 
the wheels were chipped until they be- 
came quite a curiosity. 

Not one to be bothered by mere ani- 
mals, Mrs. Wittenmyer’s tent was once 
erected where the lizards were so num- 
erous “the feet of our cots were put in 
jars of water, and we tucked up the cov- 
ers about us so as to keep them off of 
our beds. We could hear their little feet 
scratching as they raced after each other 
over the tents.” That’s the sort of thing 
that cost the army a lot of nurses. 

Along with managing the distribu- 
tion of supplies and reporting the needs 
of the soldiers to the women at home, 
Mrs. Wittenmyer was busy with other 
relief work. Women who came to the 
camps to visit their wounded relatives 
often required assistance which Mrs. 
Wittenmyer’s familiarity with military 
life enabled her to give. Letters were 
written for the very sick. Women some- 
times wrote to Mrs. Wittenmyer to 
thank her for news, sometimes even for 
a comforting personal notification of 
death. The return of the little personal 
belongings of the dead soldier was often 
a real service to friends at home. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer’s work for the state 
became official on September 11, 1862, 
when the General Assembly passed a 
law making it the duty of the Governor 
to appoint two or more Sanitary Agents 





for the state, one of whom it was ex- 
pressly stated should be Mrs. Annie 
Wittenmyer. The Governor was also 
authorized to fix and pay the salaries 
and expenses of these State Agents and 
to provide state funds for the purchase 
and transportation of supplies for the 
Iowa soldiers Her salary was $100 a 
month. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer’s position was prob- 
ably not much affected by this law. She 
was already recognized by many of the 
men in command of the Army as an of- 
ficial representative of Iowa relief or- 
ganizations. In most cases Mrs. Witten- 
myer had been given free transportation 
for herself and goods and even free 
telegraph service. President Lincoln gave 
her a pass which said “Let this lady 
have transportation to any of the ar- 
mies, and any privileges which are not 
objected to by the commanders of the 
armies respectively.” And Edwin Stan- 
ton, Secretary of War, gave her a pass 
which said in part: “It is also specially 
enjoined upon all officers to afford her 
every facility in carrying on her chari- 
table purposes; it being shown that she 
is worthy of great respect.” 

Like all public workers, Mrs. Witten- 
myer received her share of criticism. 
Early in February, 1863, a letter in the 
“Iowa State Press” charged that Mrs. 
Wittenmyer had offered to sell butter 
and eggs to the Sisters of Charity in 
charge of a hospital at Memphis, and 
that, when they refused to buy, she re- 
fused to give them necessary sanitary 
stores. 

When Mrs. Wittenmyer saw the 
charge, she fired off an answer. “I 
have never in that hospital or any other 
hospital, sold or offered to sell, goods, 
eatables, or sanitary stores, or refused 
to give hospital goods, or any aid that 
it was possible for me to render, during 
the eighteen months I have served my 
State as Sanitary Agent ... . I have 
no time, or capacity, or desire, to peddle 
butter and eggs.” 

During one of her visits to a hospital 
Mrs. Wittenmyer overheard a wounded 
soldier refuse his breakfast. The man 
turned out to be her youngest brother 
and the breakfast he had turned down 
was “a tin cup full of black, strong 
coffee; beside it was a leaden-looking 
tin platter, on which was a piece of 
fried fat bacon, swimming in its own 
grease, and a slice of bread.” Mrs. Wit- 
tenmyer, after nursing her brother back 
to health, resolved that something 
should be done about the abominable 
state of hospital food. From this reso- 
lution came Mrs. Wittenmyer’s greatest 
contribution to human _ welfare—the 
special-diet kitchens. 
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Annie Wittenmyer worked for pensions for nurses after retir- ing to her son's home in Pennsylvania, where she died in 1900. 


No part of the Army service was so 
defective as the cooking department in 
Army hospitals. Few of the men em- 
ployed as cooks were competent. Most 
of them had been trained after being as- 
signed to duty, under unfavorable con- 
ditions, and without the proper facilities. 
One general kitchen provided food for 
all—patients as well as staff. 

Where there were women nurses in a 
hospital, and they could get a little stove 
of their own, special dishes were pre- 
pared for the worst patients; but there 
was no general system of providing a 
suitable diet for the thousands in need 
of delicate food. 

In December, 1863, Mrs. Wittenmyer 
proposed the establishment of the spe- 
cial-diet kitchens in each hospital with 
two experienced women as supervisors 
or dietary nurses. The food for each pa- 
tient requiring a special diet was to be 
prescribed by the surgeon in charge, 
prepared in th special-diet kitchen, and 
served to the patients according to the 
name or number on the diet slip. A sim- 
ple idea, but revolutionary at the time. 

The commanding officers and the sur- 
geons, at first hesitant, were soon ask- 
ing for diet kitchens and women to as- 


sist in them. The United States Chris- 
tian Commission decided to take over 
this work and early in May, 1864, Mrs. 
Wittenmyer resigned as State Sanitary 
Agent to devote all her time to the sup- 
erintendence of the diet kitchens. Be- 
fore the close of the war more than 100 
of the kitchens were installed. 

In these kitchens all kinds of food 
needed or craved by sick men were furn- 
ished if it was possible to secure them. 
Such items as toast, milk, chicken, gruel, 
tomatoes, and jellies took the place of 
camp fare. Some of these special foods 
were secured from the commissary, but 
most of the extra diets were furnished 
by private gifts through the Christian 
Commission. Some of the diet kitchens 
furnished meals for as many as 1,500 
very sick patients at one time. 

Some of the instructions Mrs. Witten- 
myer sent to the women she placed in 
charge of the kitchens are interesting 
not only because they reflect the man- 
ners of the time, but also because they 
shed light on Mrs. Wittenmyer’s person- 
ality. For instances, “A spirit of cen- 
soriousness and evil speaking and inter- 
meddling, unchristian anywhere, is doub- 
ly mischievous here, and dangerous to all 


concerned. First impressions of what can 
and ought to be done in a large hospital 
are very likely to need the correction 
which extended experience and candid 
observation are sure to give. 

“‘Neatness and simplicity of dress, are 
intimately connected with your success. 

“A uniform Christian deportment, 
above the shadow of reproach, and the 
avoiding of the very appearance of evil, 
is absolutely necessary.” 

However, all was not smooth cooking 
for the diet kitchens. Problems arose 
involving the securing and distribution 
of supplies; transportation was a con- 
stant worry; plus all the hundreds of 
other minor irritations which accompany 
mass organization. 

The human element, too, was a prob- 
lem. The cooks did not always get along 
together. There were complaints that 
some of the women had danced in the 
hospitals instead of serving the sick 
men. Some of them did not get along 
too well with the men in charge. One 
woman was so influential with the sur- 
geon that “her will appears to rule ev- 
erything.”” Another woman said she 
needed no suggestions from Mrs. Wit- 
tenmyer and would not report to her 
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and that she defied removal. But that’s 
what she got. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer remained in charge 
of the special-diet kitchen work until 
the war ended and the hospitals grad- 
ually emptied. Of her work General 
Grant said, “No soldier on the firing 
line gave more heroic service than she 
rendered.” Mrs. Wittenmyer herself 
said, “It is the verdict of history that 
this system of special-diet kitchens saved 
thousands of During the last 
eighteen months of the war, over two 
monthly 


lives. 
rations issued 
from this long line of special-diet kit- 
chens, established, many of them, almost 


million were 


under the guns.” 

In Iowa Mrs. Wittenmyer’s most en- 
during work was the founding of the 
home for soldiers’ orphans. In going 


about her work, dying soldiers com- 
mitted to her their children. To leave 
them unprotected and unprovided for 
was to many the one regret in dying. 
In October, 1863, Mrs. Wittenmyer 
brought forward a propositivn to start 
a soldiers’ orphans’ home. The plan 
was successful and Governor Stone was 
President of 


The first home was opened near Far- 


elected the organization. 
mington in July, 1864, and another at 
Cedar Falls in August, 1865. These 
homes were soon full and in October, 
1865, Mrs. Wittenmyer went to Wash- 
ington and secured from _ Secretary 
Stanton (“subject to the approval of 
Congress”) thirty acres of land adjoin- 
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This sketch of a Civil War nurse was published in Harper's Weekly August 17, 1861. 


ing Davenport and the new government 
barracks there, which had cost the 
government $46,000 but remained un- 
used. She also was given $6,000 worth 
of supplies to aid in refurnishing them. 
When Congress met, the barracks had 
been remodeled and were filled with or- 
phans, so Congress had no choice but to 
approve the gift. 

As with the special-diet kitchens, 
there were problems involved in run- 
ning the orphanage. One of the women 
in charge of the home at Farmington 
wrote to Mrs. Wittenmyer of her trou- 
bles in discipline. ““We have 52 children 
in the home. Nine of this no. are over 
12 years old. Five of them girls. The 
boys are unruly, one or two were un- 
manageable at home, and here where 
the children are all wild noisy untaught 
and full of life these older ones lead 
off, and it is equal to training cattle 
except that the children can make more 
noise.” 

After success of the home had been 
assured, the property was offered to 
the state, and was accepted, and be- 
came one of Iowa’s many charities. 

Soon after the war Mrs. Wittenmyer 
moved to the home of her son, Charles, 
at Sanatoga, Pennsylvania, and busied 
herself with church and _ temperance 
work and wrote several books. She be- 
came interested in securing pensions for 
Army nurses and through her efforts 
the Army Nurse Pension law was pass- 
ed, which authorized payment of $12 





per month to 550 former Army nurses. 

It was not until 1898, however, that 
Mrs. Wittenmyer herself received a pen- 
sion. At that time she was over 70 
years old and within two years of her 
death. The House Committee recom- 
mended the passage of this special pen- 
sion bill in the following report: 

“Mrs. Wittenmyer served the soldiers 
during the entire Civil War, with the 
approval of Secretary Stanton. At the 
request of the Surgeon-General of the 
Army she collected supplies for the 
sick and wounded amounting to about 
$200,000 in value, established dietary 
kitchens, which became a_ recognized 
part of the hospital service, and ap- 
pointed dietary cooks, who are recogniz- 
ed by the Pension Office . . . . Mrs. 
Wittenmyer also used about $3,000 of 
her own funds in furnishing food deli- 
cacies, etc., for the soldiers. 

“She is now old and in straightened 
circumstances. A generous government 
that she did not desert when it needed 
heroes and heroines will not desert her 
now. The case is a worthy one.” 

The bill providing for a pension of 
twenty-five dollars a month was ap- 
proved on May 14, 1898. 

Mrs. Wittenmyer died in her home 
in Pennsylvania on the night of Febru- 
ary 2, 1900. Her work received little 
recognition in the official records of the 
Civil War. However, George D. Perkins, 
former editor of “The Sioux City Jour- 
nal,” spoke for the thousands of men 
who received aid from her in an editor- 
ial written at the time of her death: 

“She belonged to Iowa during the 
Civil War. She was a leader among 
Iowa women in the collection and distri- 
bution of sanitary supplies for soldiers 
in the field. I was a member of Co. B, 
Thirty-first Iowa, and soon after our 
regiment reached Helena, Arkansas, 1 
was taken violently ill. Our camp was 
utterly destitute of hospital supplies. 
The boys fixed me up as well as they 
could. It was in the winter season and 
the rain fell almost incessantly. The 
boys gathered leaves and dried them and 
made a bed for me. My soldier over- 
coat was my pillow. In this situation, 
too weak to move more than my eyes 
and fingers, Mrs. Wittenmyer found 
me. She talked with me in such a cheery 
way, and when she left she said that 
in a few days they would have me in 
better shape. I do not remember all that 
followed, but I do remember that one 
day soon after her visit a real pillow 
took the place of my over-coat under 
my head .. . . Of course, this is only 
one small incident in the army work of 
Annie Wittenmyer; but it is enough to 
enshrine her in my sacred memory.” [—> 









iron railing contrasts with the brick floor. 





Pairs of tall pillars outline the entrance to the remodeled Askew house. Wrought 


RESOURCEFUL 
REJUVENATION 


The Fugitt house as it looked in the early 1900's. 


A Thurman woman remodels this country 
home, built by her father sixty years 


ago, in French Provincial manner. 





by JEAN BRALEY Photos by GORDON ADAMS 
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IVE YEARS ago Mrs. Margaret As- 

kew purchased a house which her 
father, H. E. Fugitt, had built sixty 
years ago in the western Iowa town of 
Thurman. Today Mrs. Askew lives in 
her childhood home, which has been re- 
modeled in French Provincial style and 
is a showplace in a quietly elegant man- 
ner 

Wanting to keep the feeling of a 
country house, Mrs. Askew chose a 
green and buff color scheme which sets 
the tone inside and out. The greens are 
muted and mossy, like cut alfalfa and 
the buff tones are those of wheat and 
grass, ranging from ivory through taupe. 

The black-shuttered house, with its 
two gables and five dormers, is painted 
live-oak green with a creamy buff trim 
The garage, tied to the house by a 
brick-floored breezeway, was made of 
lumber from the old barn on the Fugitt 
property. An iron weather vane came 
from the chicken house 

Adjoining the house at the back is 
a circular brick patio built around an 
ancient maple tree. The old cistern is 
topped by a sculptured cupid. Violet 
and strawberry beds, yews, euonymus 
shrubs and potted lantanas are used in 
the landscaping 

Natural fibers and fabrics are featur- 
ed in the interior decor. Rough oriental 
grasscloth papers the small entryway, 
while a smooth linen-weave beige grass- 
cloth is used on the living room walls. 
Linen upholstery is on many of the 
chairs, and the floors are covered with 
a warm beige wool carpeting. 

While the rooms are fairly small, the 
house has a spacious feeling created by 


a carry-through of color and careful use 


of accessories. There is a French Pro- 
vincial feeling about the furniture and 
accessories, however no cut and dried 
rule has been followed 
An ornately carved, tall French clock, 
dating to the 1700's, dominates the hall- 
way between bedroom and bath. But 
there is no doubt about its compatibility 
with an old Dutch chest in the adjoin- 
ing living room, with the English brass 
fireplace, or with the typical American 
twentieth century furniture Mrs. Askew 
kept in the redecorating process. 
Mrs. Askew gives much credit for 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Majolica pieces accent the second living room separated from first by a pair of Chineih, 


English brass fireplace occupies a china cupboard in second living room. A white Italia, 

















room paper in moss green, coral, white, and gold is matched by chair fabric. 
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of Chintifed screens. The Viennese chest is painted green. 


hite Italitiiied alcove inset with Dutch floral tile frames. 
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Mrs, Askew’s bedroom on first floor has applewood furniture. Wardrobe fills a wall. 
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Antique 


Brass wall lamps flank old gilt 
mirror in bath, Cabinet top is 
filled travertine. Paneling and 
the cabinet fronts are walnut. 
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Mrs. Askew works in her kit- 
chen. Ivory cabinets have birch 
doors rubbed with warm brown 
paint. Black cannisters are old 
grain measures. Wall paper 
pattern features grains, grasses. 
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Outdoor living space is provided by large brick patio and breezeway entrance at rear of house. 


Teak paneling covers three walls of study, with book shelves, shuttered windows forming fourth. 
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CAROLINE, INC. 

ARROLL reports that its daily air 

service to Des Moines “Caroline 
Inc.” is doing just fine, nearly breaking 
even. A number of Iowa-cities are watch- 
ing this unique venture with interest. 
Started this spring by the Chamber of 
Commerce and a group of citizens, the 
feeder airline picks up passengers down- 
town by limousine at one o'clock and 
has them in Des Moines an hour later. 
The return trip starts at three o'clock. 
The charge is $7.50 including the limou- 
sine service. 


ELECTION ANALYSIS 

ie HIS bestseller, “The Making of the 

President” (Atheneum $6.95), Theo- 
dore White goes into considerable detail 
about Richard Nixon’s trip to Iowa 
last fall. While the day ended on a poor 
note, White considered it one of the 
best of his campaign. He feels that 
Nixon's stunning victory in Iowa (722,- 
381 to 550,565 for Kennedy) and other 
midwestern states was due in a large 
part to his rapport with small town 
people 

His impressions of the day began with 
a description of the land including a 
reference to “the upsweep of a slope 
on which the cubes of baled hay lay 
dotted like yellow dominoes on the 
green of meadowland” and to corn: 
“the eye realized that it had been seeing 
only corn all day long, 125 miles of corn 
from the Missouri to Des Moines, and 
beyond Des Moines lay 150 more miles 
of nothing but corn; the immensity of 
it overpowered one . this immense 
productivity was a blessing for which 
all the rest of the world yearned, while 
here in Iowa the plenty was almost a 
curse.” 

“One had to see Nixon entering a 
small Iowa village,’ White continues, 

to see him at his best. These 
people were his natural constituency, 
his idiom their idom He was a 
small-town boy and he understood them 
. . . Nixon’s style was a simple earthy 
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one and could be appreciated in the 
little groups in such towns as Red 
SS 

“Analysts were later to ascribe this 
farm-belt Nixon victory to the influence 
of religion and bigotry; while this was 
certainly true in other states of the 
union, it seemed to this writer that in 
the farm-belt it was not religion that 
operated, but much more the culture of 
the small town. These were Nixon’s 
people, by nature and upbringing, by 
speech and culture; he spoke for them. 
The cadence and Harvard prose of John 
F. Kennedy, the meticulous grammar 
and elegance of the Democrat’s style, 
were to such people alien and suspect.” 





COVERED BRIDGES 


N THE last few years a great deal of 
work has been done in Iowa to re- 
store the remaining covered bridges in 
the state. The outstanding effort, of 
course, has been in Madison County 
where the bridges now constitute quite 
a tourist attraction. Recently, it was 
called to our attention that the interest 
of those concerned with bridge conser- 
vation is centered on Marion County 
where the Marysville bridge is in bad 
shape. According to our informant, 
prompt action could save the historic 
structure. 





OBSERVATIONS 

N HIS column Midland Schools for 

September, John Harold made per- 
tinent “stream of consciousness” com- 
ments about the state from which we 
quote: 

“Each year our prodigal sons leave 
the land they love more than they now 
know. The elder brothers stay, some- 
what resentful of the larger metropolis. 
We older Iowans, proud and unforgiv- 
ing, reluctantly open the gates of our 
hearts to tomorrow. Possibly we feel 
a sense of guilt at deserting landmarks 
our fathers have set. 

“With talented Iowa statesmanship 
might not Iowanites think of ourselves 


as the Children of Iowa? Blessed be the 
Moses who can bind us! Surely Iowa’s 
greatest asset is the potential of her 
people? 

“Iowa, a land dying and struggling 
for rebirth . . . lowa a land where men 
have stood tall leveling their eyes 
against the worst nature might offer; 
Iowa approaching the grim days of test- 
ing which lie ahead for the American 
people — where parents have always 
taught their children to stand up to life 
and face difficulty with determination 
and courage; Iowa a land where men 
feel srong when they pray.” 





Obviously, what this state needs is a 
good 5¢ psychiatrist. 





THE YEAR’S BEST 

ITH tongue in cheek, it might be 

well to point out some of the 

great unwritten stories of 1961 and 
recommend them to historians: 

* A Public Relations Case History: 
Iowa State turns down hogs for its 
athletes. 

* The Case of the Lost Revolver or 
How the Highway Patrol Found a Face- 
saving Gimmick. 

* Sheldon Weathers the Storm or 
Elliott Roosevelt Rides Again. 

* The Iowa Unemployment Crisis or 
The U.S. Civil Defense Administration 
Changes. 

* Highway Commission Rushes Con- 
struction on U.S. 6 as Interstate Ap- 
proaches. 

* A Game for Today: Spin the Bottle 
or Disappearing Samples. 

* The Lake Patrol’s Little Lessons 
in Courtesy. 

* How the 60 Foot Truck Bill passed 
the House. 

* What's My Lynes? 





COLLEGE AID 
OW THAT our schools and col- 
leges are in full swing again, it 
might be appropriate to point an effi- 
(Continued on page 53) 
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The Hawks’ New Helmsman 
(Continued from page 23) 


lent a tie, and a third drove him down- 
town. When he finally got there, he en- 
jeyed it fully and so did his audience. 

Jerry's devoted followers include a 
mumber of high school coaches as well 
as those on the Iowa staff. He has kept 
the post of handling recruiting in Mich- 
igan for himself for the time being 
(MacDonald can be expected to handle 
it eventually), because of his many close 
friendships in his home state. 

Burns appears at his best in small 
groups where his Irish charm and quick, 
often flippant, wit show up best. He 
makes a great deal of his ancestry right 
down to the names of his children. The 
day after Iowa’s last appearance at the 
Rose Bowl in 1959, he even used it to 
good advantage at Santa Anita race- 
track. Just before one race he discovered 
that one horse had an Irish-sounding 
name. Ignoring the advice of the others 
with him, Jerry put his two dollars on 
the long shot and won handsomely. 

The two main objections to Burns 
have been his youthful looks and _ his 
lack of close rapport with moneyed sup- 
porters of the Iowa team. For those with 
a long memory, these were same objec- 
tions to Evashevski in 1952. Friends 
point out that both points are minor 
and will take care of themselves. At 
close hand Burns impresses one most as 
being a wiry, tough individualist. As to 
the financially interested parties in the 
Iowa team, they are interested in a win- 
ner—and, of course, Evy is still there 
in the wings and can be most effective 
with this part of the operation. 

It was in 1953 that Jerry was lined 
up for a blind date with a Detroit girl 
named Marlyn Vienter. The couple who 
arranged the date and accompanied 
them were Jerry's cousin and Marlyn’s 
uncle, who later were married. 

A year after they met, Jerry gave 
Marlyn an engagement ring. She was 
attending Marygrove College then. Days 
after she was graduated, in June of 
1955, they were married. Although 
many think Marlyn is Irish because 
of her pert profile, actually she is of 
German descent. 

The couple has four children: One 
son, Michael, five, and three daughters, 
Erin, four; Kelleen, two, and Kathleen, 
one. 

Marlyn and the children haven’t seen 
much of Jerry since he was named 
head coach a few hours after the final 
game of the 1960 season. He has been 
away an average of almost five nights 
a week, speaking and conducting coach- 
ing clinics. > 


[Muscatine Island 
(Continued from page 37) 


Although moving to Muscatine Island 
meant a quick trip to the poorhouse for 
some farmers, Island residents now have 
the optimistic feeling that those days are 
gone forever. Unpainted, ramshackle 
farm buildings still dot the landscape as 
a reminder of the “bad old days,” but 
farmers who invest their time and en- 
ergy in the Island generously are amply 
repaid today. Irrigation methods have 
been improved; crop diseases are con- 
trolled by new chemicals. The levee has 
been built higher than ever, and floods 
on the Island are only a remote possi- 
bility. It is hoped that industry will pro- 
vide new jobs for those who need them, 
and everyone on the Island should have 
enough money to buy new kitchen lino- 
leum when the tracked-in sand wears 
out the old. 

Civilization has tamed the wild “Fire 
Island” of the Mascoutins, and modern 
know-how has changed the bleak “‘Star- 
vation Flat” into the productive part of 
Iowa it is today. [> 





When Work and Play 


Went Together 
(Continued from page 39) 


we were allowed to have candy, and we 
made the most of it. 

At nine o'clock the visiting children, 
exhausted, dirty, and rumpled, were 
put to bed in Mamma’s bedroom down- 
stairs until the dance was over. We, too, 
hustled off to bed. We would go sadly 
through the dining room where the el- 
ders were still dancing, and go off, a 
little sick from too much taffy, but 
still excited. Hesitatingly, we climbed 
the stairs to our bedrooms, looking back 
at the fun and frolic going on below us. 
Sometimes we slipped back into the up- 
stairs hall and watched the revelry from 
the top of the stairs, so reluctant were 
we to give up this wonderful day. 

Getting into bed, I ran my hands over 
the patches of cloth on the quilt which 
mother and grandmother had lovingly 
pieced together, and the women down- 
stairs had quilted for us. Our life seem- 
ed to be woven into the scraps of that 
quilt. I recognized a calico of grand- 
mother’s, a serge suit of Papa’s, a ging- 
ham of my sister's, and a muslin dress 
of my own. 

I drifted off to sleep hearing the rum- 
ble of voices downstairs, and dreaming 
of the day when I would be fourteen, 
and old enough to stay up to the end 
of the dance. {> 





OUR SUMMER COVER 
Sirs: 

I received a very pleasant surprise the 
other week when I looked in the mail 
box and saw The Iowan . . . We have 
had many comments from folks around, 
and a card from a lady down in Flori- 
da I hadn’t heard from or seen for 
years. She was pleased to see a picture 
of someone she knew from Iowa on the 
cover. 

It gives a person a wonderful feeling 
to know that people appreciate our ef- 
forts to give a little beauty to the Iowa 
countryside. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oakley Thompson, 

Van Horne 

* Since we did not give the details of 
the summer garden of the Thompsons 
that appeared on the cover of our Au- 
gust-September issue, we are pleased to 
quote from a writeup about the picture 
that appeared in the Blairstown Press: 

“The reason the Thompsons’ flower 
beds appealed to an lowa magazine edi- 
tor is easy to see. The lawn is trim and 
rolling, the flowers gay and profuse— 
Mrs. Thompson plants chiefly the things 
which do well in lowa. And the beds 
are beautifully kept—almost weedless. 
From early spring when the some 1,400 
tulips are at their best, through late 
summer, when the 400 cannas and 
countless chrysanthemums, asters, and 
cleomes are at their height, there is nev- 
er an off season. 

"Thompson himself cares for the 
lawn. Mrs. Thompson gives an average 
three or four hours a day to the flower 
beds. Flowers are one of her hobbies. 
The soil on the place is rich, she says. 
She uses only a minimum of fertilizer, 
but things just “seem to do well” for 
her... Not long ago a big bus came 
to a halt at the Thompsons’ drive, the 
driver waited a few minutes while faces 
gazed through the window, then he 
turned back onto the highway and sped 
on down the road.” 





YESTERDAY’S WAGON 


SIRS: 

“Ancient Wagon” in the August- 
September issue is really the modern 
of my early adult days. 

This wagon has a broadcasting seeder 
wheel attached to rear wheel of wagon 
from which a chain was driven to re- 

(Continued on page 53) 
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ANTIQUES 


OWA history presents many opportun- 

ities for the collector who wishes to 
make a meaningful display of items re- 
lating to the state and its people. The 
Civil War Centennial has caused an in- 
creased interest in local history and in 
the collecting of articles of historical 
significance, we are told by professionals 
working in the field. This is confirmed 
by the increase in the number of articles 
being offered to the Historical Museum 
in Des Moines. Officials at the Histori- 
cal building are happy about this, but 
much more space is needed if all the 
articles of historical value are to be 
properly displayed. 

I notice too that there are more buyers 
of late at most sales for the items of 
historical interest. These things can still 
be found however, so this is a good time 
to start a collection. Space and purse 
limitations may dictate the narrowing of 
the field to one or two lines so some 
suggestions for beginners may be of 
help. 

Collecting objects typical of the var- 
ious national groups that came to Iowa 
between 1840 and 1890 can be reward- 
ing. Many of the immigrants brought 
with them or fashioned for household 
use articles that are approaching antique 
classification. They are disappearing 
from the market faster which adds in- 
terest to the collector's hunt. 

Places such as Pella and the Amanas 
have been picked clean by the thousands 
of visitors. Townspeople, too, have be- 
come aware of collectors’ interest so 
when a family decides to sell a desirable 
object it is often offered to a dealer. But 
once in a while at a sale in Pella, one 
will find a brass tobacco box, a good 
old picture, china, or furniture brought 
to this country by the Dutch or made by 
one of the fine craftsmen of that local- 
ity. If you go to a sale in that vicinity 
be prepared for plenty of competition. 

Antique shops in eastern Iowa are 
the best places to look for objects from 
the Amana colonies or from_ the 
Amish homes in the Iowa City-Kalona 
area. Scarce and not cheap but very 
adaptable to modern homes are the 
knife boxes, pottery jars, wooden and 
pottery bread bowls from the Amana 
community kitchens. Not too long ago 
a handsome cherry cradle carved with 
hearts and other Pennsylvania Dutch 





by Pauline Millen 
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designs was offered at an auction sale 
near Parnell. There was lots of compe- 
tition for it and it sold for around $40. 
A good dry sink was sold at this same 
sale for a comparatively low price. 

Another interesting communal group 
were the French speaking Icarians who 
after leaving Nauvoo, Illinois, followed 
the Mormon Trail and settled near Corn- 
ing in the 1850's. The community dis- 
solved in 1895. While I have never 
seen articles that could be directly traced 
to the Icarian colony, I have been told 
that many collectors in Adams County 
and the surrounding area own objects 
that once belonged to members of this 
vanished group. 

Chests and many wooden kitchen 
tools can still be found in the Norwe- 
gian settlements of Story and the coun- 
ties of northeast Iowa. Textiles and lots 
of excellent country furniture are also 
available. 

The last issue of The Iowan carried 
a story on the dated coverlets of Daniel 
Stephenson of Jefferson County. Quilts 
made from such historical materials as 
the Centennial print of 1876 have also 
been found in this section of the state. 
This is also an area where occasionally 
glass, china, or pewter from the colonial 
period will turn up since southeast Iowa 
was settled early by immigrants from 
the eastern states. 

Iowa glass, of course, is a natural for 
a native son collection. Made in Iowa 
City in the 1880's, this collection is 
self-limiting since there is not a great 
deal of it and what can be found is 
expensive. 

There have been many potteries in 
Iowa, but few have marked their wares. 
This column has had an inquiry con- 
cerning a jug marked “Beckwith Pot- 
tery, Parish, Iowa.” In 1885, Parrish, 
Iowa, Des Moines County (pop. 35) 
was the home of the Dennis & Melcher 
potteries and Beckwith was a possible 
successor. 

Souvenir china is quite common both 
the late blue and the scenic type import- 
ed from Germany by the carload. How- 
ever, early pieces can be found bearing 
the stamps of Iowa importers. I have 
seen transfer printed china of the 1850's 
marked with the import stamp of a 
Keokuk dealer of the period. 

A print collection can be both valu- 
able and decorative. Town views were 
published by many engravers and litho- 
graphers. More of the latter will be 
found in the middlewest since litho- 
graphy was at its height during the 
years of early Iowa settlement. An im- 
portant example is the view of Daven- 
port in the Davenport room in the His- 
torical building in Des Moines. Taken 





from a painting by Rufus Wright 
owned by the pioneer, George L. Daven- 
port, it was published by the lithograph- 
ing firm of Sarony, Major and Knapp 
in the 1850's. 

Portraits of Iowa Indians such as the 
hand colored prints from the McKen- 
ney and Hall portfolio are not too hard 
to find. A group of these can be seen at 
the Cornpicker restaurant in Ottumwa. 
Most large print shops have these from 
time to time. Recently, I saw a nice se- 
lection in an eastern shop priced from 
$5 up unframed and one in an antique 
shop in a resort town at $65 (!!) but 
framed. 

Maps and prints of Civil War battles 
in which lowa regiments were engaged 
are other print subjects worthy of col- 
lecting. 

Books and written records can easily 
become traps for the unwary beginner. 
Lots of good historical items are still 
available, and collections of this mater- 
ial can soon become overwhelming in 
size. Again limiting oneself to a specific 
category is best. Material relating to 
one locality, the publications of the Iowa 
Historical Society, books printed in 
Iowa, early imprints, the works of Iowa 
authors, any of these make an impos- 
ing collection. As these go out of print, 
they become more appealing and the 
older original material is already much 
desired. 

The possibilities in the field of his 
torical collecting are almost limitless. 
Not only is it rewarding to the collector, 
but it preserves historical items that 
otherwise would be lost to the state. [> 





AUTUMN, 
WHEN LEAVES SPILL FIRES 


Small October birds are quietly 
wondering 

About this gloomy sky, this foggy day, 

And whether heavens mean what they 
are thundering, 

There above the fields of ripened hay. 

Rows of birds sway upon the wires 

And aureate their feathers fluffy-light. 

The sumac and the oak spill autumn 
fires, 

Reminders of the chill of autumn night. 

The birds are gathering, kind to kind 
for strength ... 

This has been the land of nest and 
young, 

A land they will remember, but at 
length, 

The season’s last song will be sung. 

The wingbeat of migration is swift and 
strong, 

But spring will bring them back where 
they belong. 

—Helen Sue Isely 





Astray in Hawkeyeland 
(Continued from page 50) 


cient and effective way you can help 
education in Iowa. About ten years ago 
the Iowa College Foundation was estab- 
lished to receive and to disperse dona- 
tions to the private colleges of the state. 
It has now grown to the point where it 
handles nearly $300,000 a year in funds, 
and its checks have become a major 
budget factor for many of our schools. 

The foundation works largely on cor- 
porations and private foundations be- 
cause its one-man staff and small bud- 
get is not suited to the grand effort. 
However, it is a worthy medium for 
private gifts if you are interested in 
building our independent colleges, and 
it is delighted to receive them. 

Let’s say you have $25 you would 
like to use for higher education and 
have no particular college you are in- 
terested in. The Iowa College Founda- 
tion will take your gift and spread it 
among its 20 member colleges—40 per 
cent on a straight split; 60 per cent on 
the basis of enrollment. 

If you split the $25 yourself (or even 
$250), it would hardly be worth the 
effort to send out small checks to the 
various colleges. The same check looks 
impressive to the foundation and _ is 
passed on with an absolute minimum of 
administrative waste. We have never 
pleaded the cause of any particular 
charity in this column, and do not in- 
tend to make a practice of it. But this 
is an unusual situation that we believe 
deserves wider recognition and use by 
private individuals as well as corpora- 
tions. The address is Iowa College Foun- 
dation, 407 Shops Bldg., Des Moines. 
Ed Anson is the director. 
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a must surely read Mac Kin- 
lay Kantor’s giant new work “Spirit 
Lake” (World, $6.95) in a different 
light than other Americans. Suspense 
hinges on the massacre in the novel— 
who will die, who will survive—and 
most of the book is devoted to introduc- 
ing the principals of this climactic event. 

Those who have followed Iowa his- 
tory and the Spirit Lake massacre with 
more than a passing interest will be in- 
terested in Kantor’s interpretation of 
character, particularly his harsh judg- 
ment of Inkpaduatah, the leader of the 
marauding band of outlaw Indians. 
While Inkpaduatah’s group were near 
starvation, Kantor attributes the actual 
massacre to revenge against whites for 
the slaying of one of his number by a 
settler some distance away. While some 
present-day interpretations put the eco- 
nomic factor foremost, Kantor makes a 
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good and logical case. 

In general, we can suggest no book 
that better carries the flavor and the 
realities of the Iowa frontier. Kantor’s 
descriptions are elaborate and extremely 
factual. They are based on voluminous 
and painstaking research that shows 
through effectively on every page. In 
fact, the physical descriptions of the 
frontier and its humble cabins are often 
clearer than the characters of the people 
inhabiting them. 

Kantor’s recital of the massacre it- 
self is memorable reading. He has turn- 
ed what has become an almost trite 
episode in our history into an epic tale. 
The needless brutality, the wanton des- 
truction, the pitiless and cowardly at- 
tacks are all there in their stark reality. 

The frontier spirit that the lowa-born 
author has been seeking in building his 
characterizations finally comes through 
in the massacre, too. His men and wo- 
men are not traditional heroes; they are 
simple folk, by and large, who are seek- 
ing a better future for themselves and 
their families. Kantor sums it up at the 
death of Joel Howe: ‘He was a dead 
pioneer. Previously he had never realized 
that he was a live one.” 

Kantor is a strong and substantial 
writer. Consequently, one feels he goes 
unnecessarily out of his way to use 
four-letter words and to sex-up portions 
of the book. He has worked hard on his 
frontier idiom and it usually comes 
off. The Indian dialogue, however, often 


seems strained (“What portion give you 
to me?’’) The author studied the Dakota 
language in the process of researching 
the book which may explain the transla- 
tion-like conversations which tend to 
mar the exceptional Indian settings. 

An elaborate, noble, French back- 
ground is created for one of the men in 
a lengthy chapter that is hard to justify 
for either pace or plot. On the other 
hand, there is an excellent portrait of a 
frontier doctor. 

We appreciate Kantor’s credit to The 
Iowan as a source, but should point out 
that the Annals of Iowa are still pub- 
lished by the State Department of His- 
tory and Archives in Des Moines, rather 
than “formerly.” 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 51) 


volve the broadcasting seeder attached 
to rear endgate. Seed grain was loaded 
onto the wagon and one man drove the 
team while the second man fed grain 
into hopper of the seeder. Wheel placed 
horizontally under hopper revolved rap- 
idly, scattering the seed as they drove 
across the field. 

Also note that this “Ancient Wagon” 
has a broad tire which came into use 
gradually in rural sections in the 1890's. 
Previous to this the usual tire was 114 
to 2 inches wide and was preferred as 
the muddy clay of rainy days would 
not gather so freely as would the wide 
felloes on the wide tire. 

Seeder preceding the broadcasting 
type was a V-shaped box 10 to 12 feet 
long with holes in the bottom of box 
with a lever arrangement to control size 
of opening in order to seed proper 
amounts of various sized seeds to be 
sown. 

The wheel which carried this box also 
revolved a long shaft having short pad- 
dles attached, just above the seed holes, 
so as to agitate and thus prevent pack- 
ing or lodging of the grain. 

My two older brothers designed a 
“scoop board” long before such a fea- 
ture was offered on the market. 

Prior to that a couple of boards were 
propped up so as to slant downward to 
bottoms of box so as to make it easier 
to begin scooping ear corn from wagon 
to crib in corn-picking time. 

Yes, how familiar the tall “Blue Stem 
grass” and the wild strawberries and 
the real tall “slough” grass used to 
“thatch” our stacks of clover and timo- 
thy hay. It made an excellent roof, too. 

Sincerely 
R. E. Misbach 
Chicago, IIl. 
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OUNDING up the material for our 
article on the Negro in Iowa turn- 

ed out to be about as big an order as we 
have ever tackled. Actual facts on the 
situation are difficult to pin down, and 
required numerous interviews. Wayne 
DeMouth of Des Moines and Joan Lif- 
fring of Cedar Rapids did a major part 
of the work, but people throughout the 
state helped us in many ways. Reports 
from several cities were sent to us pri- 
vately, and the files of interested groups 
were used extensively. There is a great 
deal more that could be said on the sub- 
ject, but we feel the present article 
covers the essential points. It is easy to 
become bogged down in the minutia of 
such a vast subject 

Other contributors to the issue include 
Marilyn Jackson of Muscatine, Olive 
Ireland Theen of Minneapolis, Jean Bra- 
ley of Shenandoah, Dr. C. E. Berryhill 
of Readlyn, Tom Cooper of Rifle, Colo- 
rado (formerly of Ames), Arthur Lang- 
ford of Davenport, Rodney Fox of 
Ames, Bill Fultz of Des Moines, Gus 
Schrader of the Cedar Rapids Gazette, 
Jim Shaffer of the Dubuque Telegraph 
Herald, Wilbur McVay of Madrid, 
George Black of Iowa City, and Hal 
Johnson of Ames. The article on Annie 
Wittenmyer was done by Ron Fisher 
of Iowa City and is his first published 
article 

We would like to urge you to consi- 
der The Iowan as a Christmas gift for 
your friends and family. It might also 
make an ideal business gift for many 

Under our new quarterly publication 
policy, the Winter issue will be mailed 
to arrive just at Christmas. At the same 
time the gift recipient will receive a 
hand-signed gift announcement attached 
to a reproduction of a drawing by Karl 
Mattern. Suitable for framing, on an ex- 
cellent, heavy paper stock, the drawing 
is the black portion of our June-July, 
1958, cover. Mattern is a_ long-time 
member of the Drake University art 
faculty and a nationally known artist. 

In case you are worried about dupli- 
cating a subscription, we can offer a 
word of assurance. Until the last pos- 
sible moment, we check every gift 
against our list. If there is a conflict, we 
let you know so you can decide whether 
to extend the present subscription or 
find another gift 
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Petrified Forests 


(Continued from page 19) 


Dr. Scholtes says many spots of soil 
in the Iowa prairie regions still show 
evidences that forests grew there in 
earlier times. However, many of these 
areas are devoid of buried trees. The 
coniferous monarchs that once thrived 
there were uprooted, ground to bits, 
and pushed ahead by the glaciers, or 
died and decayed after the ice retreated. 
But the beds of tell-tale forest soil can 
still be found. 

The fragments of evergreen forests 
so far uncovered in Iowa are the be- 
ginning of a fascinating story, rich in 
history and sentiment. Scientists hope 
some day, with the help of the Geiger 
counter, to piece together the rest—a 
complete account of the state’s ancient 


garment 





Resourceful Rejuvenation 
(Continued from page 46) 


the success of obtaining an integrated 
feeling among furnishings, the house it- 
self, and the surrounding land to the 
professional help she received. 

From the outside, the second floor of 
the house appears negligible, but the 
dormers make two large, comfortable 
bedrooms possible. There is also a bath 
and sewing room on this floor. 

“I never dreamed I'd be remodeling 
and decorating a house at this point in 
my life,” Mrs. Askew says. But her 
career girl daughters, Mary and Nancy, 
who both live in Omaha, manage fre- 
quent visits home. And son, Edward, 
and his family, who live on the home 
farm near Thurman, also find grand- 
mother’s house an unusually charming 
place. > 





NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Effective with this issue The Iowan becomes a quarterly publication. 
This fall issue covers the months of October, November, and Decem- 


ber. The winter number, to be issued in time for mailing to Christmas gift 
recipients, will encompass January, February, and March. April, May, 





and June will be represented in the spring number. The svmmer issue will 
cover July, August, and September. 


Yearly subscription prices will remain the same. The only change will 
be in the single issue price which will rise to $2.25 an issue for non- 
subscribers, but will be $1.50 for subscribers. Present subscriptions will 
be fulfilled on the basis of the number of years (or portions of years) 
left to run. 


These changes will enable us to improve The Iowan considerably and 
to forego any need to cut back the magazine. We are adding eight pages, 
increasing the scope of our coverage, making improvements in our color 
work and format 


The Iowan is a private organization without state subsidy or support. 
We feel it is of great importance that we remain as free and as indepen- 
dent as possible. Our changes in recent years—stopping the sale of ad- 
vertising, discontinuing newsstand sales, and now the change to a quarter- 
ly magazine—have been made with a view to keeping the publication 
both strong and independent. Most important, it has allowed us to strive 
for quality in this age of mass production and automation. Our new 
quarterly plan of publication allows us to retain our ideals as to what an 
Iowa magazine should be. 


We have greatly appreciated your interest and support in creating 
a magazine for and about Iowa which reflects the best that our state 
offers. We hope that The Iowan will continue to enjoy your confidence 
and help 


David E. Archie, Publisher 
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Indian Depredations. 


(Sioux City) The prob- 
lem of roving bands of In- 
dians in northwest Iowa steal- 
ing livestock and menacing 
the settlers continues. In 
late number of the Boyer Val- 
ley Record, published at Den- 
nison, Iowa, is the official re- 
port of an engagement be- 
tween ten Crawford boys and 
“eight Indians or six Indians 
and two white animals in In- 
dian guise,” at some place in 
Cherokee County. It is cheer- 
ing to know that the Indians 
did not cut off the retreat of 
our Crawford County friends, 
and that the latter caught a 
distinct view of the horses 
previously stolen from them, 
and which they sought to re- 
cover. If the object of follow- 
ing the Indians was simply to 
ascertain whether or not the 
Indians had possession of the 
horses, then their expedition 
must have been a decided suc- 
cess. 

At the last meeting of Com- 
pany A of the Regiment of 
State mounted riflemen held 
at Casady’s Hall, Sioux City, 
Oct. 12th, 1861, a committee 
of three was appointed to pre- 
pare and publish resolutions 
respecting the death of Thomas 
Roberts and Henry Cordua, 
who, our readers will recollect 
were murdered by Indians 
some time since while at work 
in their field, near this city. 








Pigeon Shooting 
Match Arranged. 


(Dubuque) — Sam Cox has 
900 live wild pigeons, and is 
making arrangements for an- 
other great shooting match on 
Thursday and Friday next. 
The rules will be those of the 
Audubon Club, Chicago. The 
prizes on Thursday forenoon 
will be sweepstake purses — 
20 chances, $5.00 each and 10 
birds; the first winner to re- 
ceive $40, the second $25, and 
the third place $15. Two other 
matches are already made up 
of ten birds each, $20 prize. 
A number of good shots are 
expected from abroad and an- 
other time of good sport is ex- 
pected. 
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Entertainments. 


. ° 
Steamer Brings 
Provisions. (Sioux City) — The enter- 
tainment given their friends 
(Sioux City) — The threat- by Mrs. Schuster and Mrs. 
ned shortage of provisions for Buchrucker on Wednesday was 
the northwest Iowa frontiera very brilliant and _ well- 
has been relieved. The steamer attended affair, and afforded 
Florence arrived at our levees the most complete enjoyment 
on Friday last bringing a large to the guests of these estim- 
amount of freight for our mer- able ladies. 
‘hants and mechanics, so that’ (Keokuk) — Quite a party 
the people here and hereabouts of ladies and gentlemen went 
may now have no fears about down on the Nevada yesterday 
all reasonable wants being to gather hickory nuts near 
supplied. Considering the low Fox Prairie. They all looked 
water and high winds _ the jolly enough when they started 
Florence made a good run out, at least. 
from port to port, and there 
is no more welcome sight 
to the eyes of all of us than 
the pleasant faces of Capt’s. 
Throckmorton and Gorman... 


Evening on the Florence. 


(Sioux City) — Through 
the courtesy of Capt. Throck- 
morton the elegant cabin of 
the boat (Florence) was placed 
at the disposal of our citizens, 
and soon after tea it was filled 
with the lovers of dancing, 
who improved the time unti! 





RESERVE MILITIA. 


(Keokuk) — During the 
past week, movements have 
been made in this, Van Buren, 





. . : midnight in a very pleasant 

and Davis counties, for the, po, scl } bones I ay il 
organization of the reserve and agreeable manner—and all 
a 1 feel indebted to the gentle- 


militia. Seeing that a large 
quantity of arms, which were 
sometime ago distributed along 
the border, for home protec- 
tion, were now, by the enlist- 
ment of so many companies 
into the United States service, 
left almost without the men 
authorized to use them, and 
in view, also, of the fact that, 
under the present State law, 
few are willing to incur the 
liabilities of regularly mus- 
tered militia companies, Col. 
Hillis, Governor’s Aid for this) (Sioux City) — A very spir- 
section of the state commenced ited trial of speed between 
the organization of the reserve Borsch’s gray horse and Ro- 
militia of the above three|bear’s sorrel took place on 
counties into companies andthe Tape Worm Course on 
battalions ... Thursday, resulting in the vic-! 
— tory of the gray. The horses 
exhibited considerable mettle, 
and did some tall running— 
clearly showing that “blood 
F - : will tell.” The excitement of 
(Sioux City) — Since ourthe occasion drew a_ large 
last issue considerable damage crowd to the course, and con- 
has been done in the vicinity siderable side betting was in- 
of our city by prairie fires. dulged in. The Junior of the 
In the Floyd valley a large establishment felicitates him 
amount of hay and other prop-'self upon the possession of a 
erty was destroyed, and in delapidated dollar bill which 
some instances dwelling houses the prowess of the little gray 
were saved only by the most placed in his wallet. Bully for 
determined exertions on the'/him. : 
part of the citizens. Mr. Danie! 
Kelley lost his barn, all his 
hay, a wagon, and a large 
number of pigs, chickens, etc. 
The Dakota Republican says) A unique situation has de- 
that the citizens of West veloped in Missouri according 
Vermillion were visited by ato the St. Louis Republican. “A 
prairie fire a few days since messenger from Lime Creek, 
the most formidable ever wit- last night, says rebel depreda- 
nessed in the northwest. Such'tions and plunderings continue 
was the speed and fury of the uninterrupted there, and that 
flames that cattle, hogs, chick- everything in the place has 
ens, etc., fell an easy prey to been carried off. It is reported 
the consuming elements. In|that secessionists are stealing 
some instances the farmers’'the slaves of Union men. Sena- 
crop of corn, yet standing in tors Mills and Vernon and 
the field, was entirely con-|Rev. Mr. Arnest, a Methodist,| 
sumed. lare among the leading spirits.” 


manly officers of the boat 
for the acceptable refresh- 
ments furnished our party. The 
Florence left at daylight the 
next morning, and carries with 
her our warmest wishes for 
her safe arrival in St. Louis, 
and an early return to our city 
again. Long may she float. 


Horse Race. 





PRAIRIE FIRES. 





Steal Union Slarves. 





Horse Thief Hung. 


(Sioux City) — We are in- 
formed that a horse thief was 
hung in the grove south of 
Nathaniel Hamlin’s last week. 
He had gone into the grove, 
tied up the horse, and was get- 
ting some corn from a neigh- 
boring field, when two men 
who were in search of the 
stolen horse tracked him in- 
to the woods. Finding the 
horse they concealed them- 
selves close by. Soon after- 
wards the thief made his ap- 
pearance with an armful of 
corn which he threw down to 
the horse, and then seated him 
self upon the ground. The two 
men sprang upon him, put a 
rope round his neck, hung him 
up to a tree till he was dead, 
then took him down and buried 
him. The horse was stolen from 
Dallas County. Don’t know 
where the thief was from. — 
Cass County Gazette. 





Pioneer Dies. 


(Sioux City) — One by one 
the men who assisted in the 
formation of the Territory of 
Iowa and the State of Iowa 
have passed to the great be- 
yond. One who has been asso- 
ciated with “the land between 
the rivers” from the time it 
was in the possession of the 
Indians has joined this group 
of illustrious departed Iowans. 
The Davenport Gazette an- 
nounces the death of Antoine 
Leclaire, of that city. He was 
one of the earliest settlers of 
Iowa and was known to many 
of our citizens. 





Batloons in Warfare. 


(Keokuk) — As mentioned 
previously, balloons are being 
used by the Union Army in 
the vicinity of the Nation’s 
capital for observation pur- 
poses. A telegraph from Wash- 
ington, dated September 4th, 
reports that “This afternoon, 
Prof. Lowe made an ascension 
near Fort Corcoran, accompa- 
nied by Gens. McDowell and 
Porter, and Mr. Magruder. 
They ascended about 800 feet, 
and had a fine view of the 
rebel camps in the vicinity. 
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NOW IT LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP 


James Shaffer 
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